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THE DEBATES ON THE TREATY. 


HE long debates in both Houses have thrown little 
additional light on the character of the Peace. It was 
impossible for the ablest speakers to say anything absolutely 


‘new ; and in this instance, as in so many others, Parliament 


has but summed up and recorded the opinion already formed 
by the intelligent portion of the country. The possibilities 
of diplomacy have their limits, and a glorious treaty can only 
be the result of a triumphant war ; but there are few instances 
in history of a peace corresponding so nearly to the relative 
position of the belligerents, or embodying so accurately the 
reasonable demands of the stronger party. The sobering 
effect of responsibility is curiously illustrated by the fact that 
the extremes of popular nonsense find no expression in the 
House of Commons. Two or three journals have, for the 
last fortnight, been denouncing Lord CLARENDON as a traitor, 
because certain objects more or less desirable have 
not been attained at the Congress; but not a single 
member has been found to remonstrate seriously against 
the failure of our Plenipotentiary to accomplish im- 
possibilities. Lord Joun Manners, with his charges 
of baseness, and his unexpected sympathy for the Cir- 
cassians, was the most violent opponent of the Govern- 
ment ; for Lord Matmespury’s revival of the Kars discus- 
sion was generally felt to belong to a former and abortive 
debate. Long before the meeting of the Plenipotentiaries at 
Paris, those who understood the position of affairs had re- 
peatedly declared that the Allies would not be able to pre- 
vent the restoration of the Caucasian forts. The mountain 
tribes had done nothing for the common cause, and, in the 
absence of a settled Government, they could scarcely be 
regarded as possessing a political existence. It is impos- 
sible to guarantee the independence of a population which 
enjoys no definite organization. The Western Powers 
had no means of securing Russia against the aggressions of 
the Caucasian Highlanders; and it would consequently 
have been impracticable to prohibit a warfare which 
might at any time have been purely defensive. Not- 
withstanding the opinion of Lord Patmerston, it may, 
however, be considered that the Russian title to the 
north-eastern coast of the Euxine is, to a certain extent, 
strengthened by the treaty, for all Europe has now for the 
first time formally admitted that the Emperor's territory 
begins where the Sutran’s ends ; but the fact of possession 
was acknowledged from the time when the blockade was 
enforced against foreign commerce. A successful campaign in 
Asia would doubtless have justifiedany new arrangement which 
might have been thought to furnish an additional security 
against aggression ; yet although the forts might have been 
permanently dismantled, no stipulations could have put an 
end to frontier hostilities. If it is said that the evacuation 
of the Transcaucasian provinces would have weakened the 

ive power of Russia, it may be answered that the 
English Plenipotentiary was not dictating terms to a con- 
quered Rajah or Nawaub, but negotiating with an equal 
opponent, in concert with powerful allies. 

The discussions on the Circassian forts furnished the 
strongest testimony to the satisfactory character of the treaty. 
The emancipation of the Caucasus was assuredly not one of 
the original objects of the war. On the other hand, it can 
hardly be disputed that the securities provided against 
Russian aggression on Turkey are more complete than 
those which could have been demanded or expected at the 
commencement of the struggle. In Asia, where the enemy 
was successful, we have obtained the restoration of the 
status quo. In Europe, the command of the Euxine, and 
the left bank of the Danube, have been reconquered 
from their undisputed possessor. Lord ABERDEEN makes 
the singular remark that the peace which he helped to 


conclude in 1814 was more glorious to England; but a 
two years’ war can scarcely be compared to an internecine 
conflict of a whole generation. If the gain is smaller, the 
price is incalculably lower ; and it may be added that the 
Treaty of 1856 is in some respects more satisfactory than the 
arrangements which were concluded at Vienna. Three 
months before the occupation of Paris, NAPOLEON might have 
obtained at Chatillon terms proportionately not less favour- 
able than those which have now been accorded to Russia ; 
yet Lord ABERDEEN was one of the warmest advocates of a 
treaty which would have left the Emperor on the throne of 
France with the frontier of the Rhine and the Alps. 

Some Parliamentary critics dispute the expediency of 
neutralizing the Black Sea ; and if their censures are di- 
rected against the absurdity of the phrase, it must be admitted 
that they are in the right. In peace, there can be no neu- 
trality ; and war will put an end to the neutralization, as 
well as to the Treaty on which it depends. The arrangement 
which has been adopted is, in fact, a limitation of maritime 
force during peace, imposed on both the Powers which 
command the Euxine. In case of war, however, the provisions 
of the Treaty are eminently favourable to Turkey, as there 
is no restriction on the fleet beyond the Straits. But 
Lord ABERDEEN’s fear that the Porte may consequently 
be tempted to attack Russia, seems to be scarcely well- 
founded. The Congress took precautions against the 
stronger party—the recent and habitual aggressor ; and it 
was also provided that any future dispute should be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the Great Powers before hostile 
measures were adopted. If, after all, the Sutran thinks fit 
to invade the Russian territory without provocation, the 
danger must be obviated, when it occurs, as well as circum- 
stances may allow. The opinion that peace in the Euxine 
would be rendered more secure by the presence of a dozen 
Russian ships of the line in its waters, is, to say the least, 
paradoxical. Few politicians will share Lord ABERDEEN’s 
regret that the system of neutralization cannot be extended 
to the Mediterranean ; for it certainly seems undesirable to 
place Malta, Gibraltar, and Corfu at the mercy of the great 
military Powers. As Mr. Hersert felicitously ob- 
served, the effect of neutralizing a sea is to convert it 
practically into dry land. The relative disadvantage re- 
sulting to different States from such an arrangement is 
directly proportioned to their maritime force. Russia, as 
the greater naval Power, is a loser in the Black Sea, as 
compared with Turkey ; but the neutralization of the Medi- 
terranean and of the Ocean would reduce England to the 
rank of a second-rate State. 

The discussion in the House of Commons was more 
discursive than the debate in the Lords. Mr. R. PHtuiimore 
proved to demonstration the undisputed proposition that 
the maritime law which the Plenipotentiaries have re- 
solved to alter has been in force up to the present time. 
The old system was maintained in conformity with the com- 
mercial policy formerly accepted, when it was thought the 
interest of England to discourage foreign enterprise, and to 
monopolize the carrying trade ; but the opposite doctrine of 
modern economists renders a different system of legislation 
desirable. Cheap goods are no longer distasteful to purchasers, 
because they have been imported in neutral bottoms ; and 
sufficient injury to an enemy's trade may be inflicted by the 
blockades which the greatest maritime Power will always be 
able to impose. It is a curious circumstance that the contin- 
gency of English neutrality seems never to have occurred to 
any disputant on this subject. For a century and a half, 
this country has always taken a part in every war; but 
if, on any future occasion, we should feel it expedient to 
stand aloof, no State would be so largely interested as 
Great Britain in the principles enunciated at Paris. The 
abolition of privateering is, to a great commercial country 
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possessing an effective navy, what the suppression of shop- 
lifting would be to wealthy tradesmen. Austria and Prussia 
would have comparatively little to lose by licensed piracy. 
Cantabit vacuus. It is only to be feared that the United 
States may refuse to renounce the right of providing an 
irregular supplement to the deficiencies of their maritime 
establishment. 

The opinion of Parliament with respect to Italy and 
Belgium can scareely be mistaken by foreign statesmen. 
Mr. Grapstone has fully corrected any oversight which 
Lord CLarenpon may have committed in signing the 20th 
protocol ; and Mr. Bowyer, as the professed advocate of 
Romanism, did little service to his Church by undertaking 
to vindicate the atrocious crimes of the Papal and Neapo- 
ltan Governments, The King of Napues, it seems, is a pious 
and virtuons man, and sets an admirable example to his 
subjects. The perjured tyrant, who is the personal instigator 
of the cruelties inflicted on Porrto, and on thousands of 
good and innocent men, is orderly, forsooth, in his domestic 
life, regular in his attendance at church, and strict in his 
superintendence of the costumes of opera dancers, Some 
moralists might, nevertheless, esteem more highly the pick- 
pocket on the Chiaja, or the bandit on the hills of Terracina. 
The Roman Catholic religion certainly does not prescribe 
the iniquities which Mr. Bowyer thinks it necessary to 
defend. 

The last objection to the treaty consists in the uncertainty 
whether the Hatti-Scheriff will be impartially carried out. As 
Lord Grey observes, it is highly probable that a Mussulman 
majority will often treat Christians with illegal contumely ; and 
it is said that 50,000 Arabs are already making a demonstra- 
tion at Mecca against the heterodox toleration of the SuLTAN. 
No more convenient place for such a commotion could be 
selected, for in the great Mahometan sanctuary there are no 
Christians to maltreat. Even if a second Lieutenant Burton 
should have found his way to the Kaaba, he is probably at this 
moment outdoing his companions in the exhibition of con- 
scientious indignation. Lord Grey and Mr. Mitver Gipson 
would do well to suggest a remedy for the evil which they 
denounce. <A crusade for the conquest of Asia Minor would 
searcely be consistent with the principles of the Peace party ; 
aud England is not responsible for the existence of a Mussulman 
Power in the East, although she has done more than all the 
rest of the world to improve the condition of Turkish Chris- 
tians. When Lord Joun Russet made his absurd admis- 
sion of a Russian protectorate over the Rayahs, he forgot 
that the complaint with which the quarrel originated 
referred, not to the ill-treatment of Christians by Maho- 
metans, but to the alleged preference of Roman Catholics 
over the members of the Greek communion. Russia may 
infringe the terms of peace, and Turkey may fail to 
observe the Hatti-Scheriff, for the Treaty and its annexes 
are written on paper or on parchment; but such is 
the common defect of contracts which regulate the intercourse 
of nations. There is not the slightest reason, however, to 
fear that ambassadors at Constantinople will hereafter fail to 
remonstrate with delinquent viziers; but Lord Srrarrorp 
pe Repcwirre’s successors will be able to appeal to the law, 
instead of attempting to introduce a new system of legisla- 
tion. Among its many good effects, the war has crowned 
with success the long, resolute, and beneficent exertions of 
the English diplomatist who has for many years proved him- 
self the best friend both of Mahometans and of Christians in 
Turkey. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE PRESS. 


HE moral of the late war and the value of the recent 
Treaty are to be sought, not so much in territorial con- 
cessions and provisions against special modes of aggression, as 
in the great principle which united England and France in 
common resistance to the pretensions of Russia, and which 
has now received an additional sanction from the Congress of 
Paris. The principle itself is as old as the first formation of 
the European concert on matters of general interest. It 
is this—that the strong shall not besuffered to encroach upon 
the weak, and that an invasion, or even a menace, directed 
against the least of the Powers of Europe, is an offence which 
the greatest are bound to resent and to repel. The right and 
the resolve of the associated confederacy to put down every 
encroachment by its more ambitious members, is, in fact, the 
guarantee on which alone the secondary States depend for 
their security, and even their existence. The Treaty of 
Paris is a solemn declaration, and the ruins of Sebastopol are 


a terrible proof, that no aggression, whether by force of arms 
or by an insidious protectorate, will be tolerated, even against 
a Power so isolated from the general system as the Ottoman 
Empire has hitherto been. 

It is matter for profound regret that the oceasion of the 
express recognition and extension of the European pact should 
have been marred by a most gratuitous attack on the inde- 
pendence and sovereign rights of a country which had especial 
claims to the protection of the Congress. Belgium is a small 
State, hedged round by mighty monarchies—a free country in 
the midst of despotisims—a contented and well-ordered com- 
munity, which was able to maintain its internal tranquillity 
when revolutions raged on every side. Its independence, more- 
over, is under the special guarantee of the Great Powers by 
which it was called into existence. No country hasequal claims 
to immunity from violence or menace on the part of its neigh- 
hours. Yet the moment when the assembled Powers had 
just vindicated their guardianship over the rights of the 
weak, was chosen by the representative of France for a 
threat of interference with the domestic institutions of its 
defenceless neighbour. 

No one can be surprised that Austria and Prussia 
should have shown themselves eager to join in a cru- 
sade against freedom, and especially against the freedom 
of the press; but we confess it does astonish us that the 
subject should have been broached in the presence of the 
Plenipotentiary of England, and recorded in a protocol which 
bears his signature. It is true that Lord CLarEnpon pro- 
tested, though in somewhat guarded terms, against any infrac- 
tion of the sovereign rights of an independent country and 
the liberty of its press, but he allowed himself to be drawn 
into concurring in a declaration which more than hints at 
the necessity of foreign intervention to remedy the alleged 
uncontrolled licence of Belgiannewspapers. We do notimpute 
to Lord CLARENDON a real acquiescence in a doctrine which 
every educated and liberal Englishman would at once repu- 
diate. His observations on the occasion are, in fact, 
enough to acquit him of so serious a charge ; but to give so 
much countenance to the views of the absolute Powers as is 
done by the protocol of April 22, was a grievous error on his 
part, which is the more to be regretted because it is the only 
blot to be found in his conduct of the negotiations. We quite 
agree with Lord Patmerston, that any melodramatic demon- 
stration or any explosion of clap-trap would have been absurd, 
and that a certain amount of complaisance was necessary to 
effect the great object of the Conferences. But on the ques- 
tion of the liberty of the Press there was no room for any 
approximation of ideas on the part of the Plenipotentiaries. 
The antagonism between a system of censorship and one of 
liberty, controlled only by retributive law, is irreconcilable ; 
and the sole result of the unfortunate protocol will be to 
place in the hands of Continental despotism an instrument 
which they will know how to use against us in any future 
discussion of the subject. The manly protest which has been 
uttered in Parliament by statesmen of every party, and most 
emphatically by Mr. Giapstone, will, we trust, prove in 
some measure an antidote to the declaration of the diplo- 
matists at Paris. No Government can now pretend to believe 
that England will abate one iota of the principles which she 
has hitherto maintained, or that she will suffer Belgium to be 
coerced into abandoning a system of legal liberty which is 
the counterpart of her own. The Press itself has the 
strongest interest in eradicating the abuses which sometimes 
disgrace it, but we know no legitimate mode of repression, 
except by bringing offenders before the constituted tribunals 
of their country. It may be true that such proceedings 
are often unsuccessful, but it is equally true that the adop- 
tion of this rule has made the English Press not only the 
freest, but the highest-toned, in the world. Belgium has 
borrowed the principle from us, and it is impossible that we 
should countenance an interference with her institutions which 
might with equal reason be directed against our own. Her 
weakness is an additional reason against suffering menaces 
to be held out towards her which no State in Europe 
would venture to employ to a first-rate Power. We have as 
strong a dislike to the censorship which dishonours the 
literature of almost every country in Europe, as Austria 
herself can feel for the liberties we enjoy ; but we do not 
arrogate the right to address remonstrances to foreign 
Governments against their severity, nor can we admit their 
title to dictate the measure of liberty which we or others 
may allow. 


What makes the attack on Belgium the more inexcusable 
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is the fact that that country affords to other States which 
may feel aggrieved by the license of its press, facilities for 
redress much more extensive than are conceded by our laws, 
and far beyond what any foreign Power has a right to demand. 
By allowing a King or an Emperor to initiate proceedings 
in our courts, we consider that we give him every privilege 
to which he is entitled. Belgium does more, for the 
Administration itself undertakes to proceed against offenders 
by whom any foreign Government may think itself injured. 
A writer who attacks the Emperor Napoteon may be 
prosecuted by the same functionary, and in the same court, 
as one who prints seditious matter against King Leopotp 
himself. If La Marianne is as formidable a society as 
Count Watewskt would have us believe, and if it be 
true that it has friends among the editors of Brussels, 
nothing would be simpler than to apply to the Belgian 
Government to institute a prosecution against these dis- 
turbers of the tranquillity of France. The publicity, 
_and perhaps the uncertainty, of a jury trial have, no doubt, 
hitherto deterred the French Government from appealing to 
the law. But whatever may be the inconveniences of the 
ordeal by twelve men in a box, it will hardly be pretended 
that foreigners, whether they be subjects or monarchs, have 
a right to change the system of criminal administration 
which an independent country has deliberately adopted for 
domestic as well as alien prosecutions. 


It is difficult to suppose that a man so shrewd as Lours 
Napo.roy, and so familiar with our institutions, can hope 
to obtain the consent of England to the course which his 
representative has so rashly indicated; and he will cer- 
tainly never commit the folly of making the attacks 
of the Belgian journals, however irritating they may 
be, the occasion for an actual breach with the Bel- 
gian Government. He would show more wisdom by 
treating with contempt the wretched trash which the fears 
of his Ministers have exaggerated into such undue im- 
portance. He can afford to despise the influence of that 
very obscure portion of the press which dilates on the beauty 
of murder and the heroism of assassination. He has far 
more reason to dread the enmity of the really intellectual 
classes, which will never be appeased while the mind of 
France is chained in its present bonds. It would be a bold 
experiment, but perhaps not too bold for one who can truly 
boast that his power is based on universal suffrage, to 
neutralise the hostility of a refugee press by relaxing the 
restrictions under which France has ceased to have a living 
literature. Without venturing to pronounce how far it 
might be prudent for the Emrrror to introduce freedom at 
home, we are quite convinced that nothing could be more 
imprudent than the attempt to force his own repressive 
system on other countries, and we cannot believe that the 
policy of Count Watewsk1 will be persisted in by his saga- 
cious master. It is at all events satisfactory to find, from 
the answer of the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
the questions put to him by M. Orrs, in the Chamber, on 
the 7th instant, that no overt step has yet been taken by the 
French Government to give effect to its worse than ill- 
judged menace ; and we especially rejoice to learn, from the 
strong and decisive language of the Belgian Minister, enthu- 
siastically responded to by the Chamber, that there is not 
the smallest prospect, in any contingency, of Belgium forget- 
ting what is due to her dignity and her rights as an inde- 
pendent State. 


MORE LIGHT. 


T seems that there is to be a general illumination. Nobody 
I knows very much about it ; but the prevalent impression 
is that it is to take place at the end of the month, and the 
oilmen have spread a report that it is to last three days. We 
recommend M. pE MontTatempert, who has tacked to his 
Future of England a chapter on Peerages for Life, to add 
another supplement on the ///uminations ; for a blinder and 
stupider—a wholesomer and more intensely respectable— 
adherence to precedent was never manifested by this great 
Conservative country. The official mind has, it appears, 
convinced itself that we are all jolly about the Peace. But 
we are not the least jolly about it, except in Mr. Tapiey’s 
sense of the word. No doubt, we acquiesce in it. Although 
the blood-and-thunder section of the Press continues to 
mutter, and though the Sun, as is too much the habit of 
our national sun, has gone positively into mourning, the 


end—some of us because our objects are obtained, some of us 
because we think it right to welcome Peace, a few because 
we thought it wrong to go towar. But to say we are 
enthusiastic, is simply false—to say we are in that state of 
uproarious joviality which incontinently bursts out in dips 
and oil-lamps, is flagrantly ridiculous. We are well-con- 
tented that there should be fireworks in the Park, because 
the country pays for them—and that the Clubs should illu- 
minate, because England expects it of them—and that trades- 
men should light up, because it is an excellent advertisement. 
But to compel the domestic taxpayer to fill his windows with 
short-sixes, under penalty of having them broken, is, in the first 
place, to put him—considering his feelings—in an absurd and 
humiliating position ; and, in the next place, it is to turn what 
is always a feast of the pickpockets into a saturnalia of street 
blackguards. We should have thought the Sunday riots of 
last year furnished asuflicient warning against formally inviting 
a London mob to do mischief. But the official mind thinks 
differently. Perhaps, as oil and tallow are articles of Rus- 
sian produce, the illuminations are intended as an encourage- 
ment to importation, and a touching mark of regard for our 
reconciled enemy. But hemp is also an article of Russian 
produce, and, in their present temper, the English people 
would perhaps be better pleased by an increased expenditure 
of that particular commodity. 

We are told that there was a general illumination at the 
close of the last war. No doubt there was. At that moment 
we had got our enemy down, and, if the metaphor may be 
permitted, we were ready to stamp on him. We had beaten 
him at a long game in the Peninsula, and in a short one at 
Waterloo. ‘The Corsican Monster was in our hands ; and the 
only question was between imprisoning him for life, and 
shooting him as a pirate and hostis humani generis, Every- 
body was visibly, uncontrollably, and rather brutally excited ; 
and besides, as there were no gas-lamps, it was pleasant 
to see one’s way along the streets of London for once. 
But that was the bon vieux temps. Every English- 
man then believed himself equal to ten Frenchmen, and 
would have massacred the public instructor who told him 
to go across the Channel if he wanted to learn how to fight. 
Competitive examinations were unheard of, and an Admi- 
nistrative Reformer would have run some risk of standing in 
the dock to answer an indictment for constructive treason or 
something equally pleasant. Mr. Layarp, though born, 
was not thought of. The Times newspaper, which is now 
the type of variableness, was devoted to the modest task 
of introducing to public notice a new form of stereotype. 
Then our soldiers were brave—then our generals were 
skilful—and, even if they were not, the fact was not pub- 
lished to the world, especially when the result was just the 
same as if they were. 


The war which has just ended has doubtless = of 
superiority over the war which closed in 1815. Indeed, a 
hundred years hence, it will probably be looked upon as a 
sort of model war. All Mr. Pirt’s expectations were 
disappointed, but we have realized every one of the promises 
which we made to ourselves two years ago. We said we 
would beat our enemy, and we have beaten him. We said 
we would beat him rapidly, and we have done it. We said 
the war would not be costly, and it has been the least 
expensive war ever waged. We said we could humiliate 
Russia without destroying Turkey, and we have enriched 
Turkey at the expense of Russia. On all these points, the 
English public held one opinion, and the Peace party 
another; and the English public has been everywhere in 
the right. As, then, we have gained all we hoped for, by 
the exact means which we proposed to ourselves, 
why should we not burst, as in 1815, into spontaneous 
illumination? Why, the truth is, there has been a 
great deal too much of lighting up already. In 
emulation of Moses’s Mart in New Oxford-street, and with 
the same laudable desire of attracting customers, the Leading 
Journal has had a private illumination of its own through 
the whole course of the war. Once in every ten days, three 
columns and a half were picked out with lighted jets from 
the gas-works in the Crimea, and a special decoration in red 
and blue lights was provided at intervals to illustrate the 
great events of the campaign. First Event—the Battle of 
the Alma—an allegorical representation, Britannia crowning 
Lord Raglan. His Lordship holds a palm-branch curved into 
a segment of a circle, emblematic of the famous flank march. 
Second Event—the Battle of Inkerman—large transparency 


great majority of Englishmen are satisfied that the war should 


of Lions and Asses. The Lions are in front of the Asses. 
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Third Event—the Breakdown of the Commissariat—another 
allegorical representation, Britannia turning her back on 
Lord Raglan. On his Lordship’s left is an inverted coronet, 
with the motto in gas, “Heap, Heap, Heap.” Fourth 
Event—the Storming of the Redan—another large trans- 
parency of Lions and Asses. The Asses are in front of the 
Lions. It was all very flashy and fine, but by this time we 
are all pretty well convinced that far more light has been 
thrown on the war than is good for our character and credit. 
We have not the heart ourselves for any fresh illumination ; 
nor would it have the least effect in mitigating the con- 
tempt of the foreigners who have been gazing over our 
shoulders at the exhibition we have been making of our- 
selves, 


WAS PEACE MADE TOO SOON? 


T is very seldom that the House of Commons can debate 
when it does not divide. There is a want of reality in 
the whole thing. There are no auditors to be moved—no 
votes to catch—no triumph to anticipate. The first night 
of the debate on the Address on the Peace was no excep- 
tion to the rule. Never was anything so dreary. But 
on Tuesday, when the subject, the House, and the patience 
of the public, seemed exhausted, fresh speeches brought new 
views to bear. The maritime rights of belligerents were 
ably discussed by men who knew what they were talking 
about; and the position assumed by the Conference towards 
unrepresented States was attacked and defended with force and 
spirit. But among the various aspects in which the Treaty 
was viewed, there was one which deserves more attention 
than has yet been bestowed upon it. Mr. Sipney HeErpert 
asked—Do the conditions of the Treaty bear a just relation 
to the successes by which it was obtained? In other words, 
Have we, or have we not, thrown away in negotiation the 


results which we had obtained by the sword? Again, was. 


the Treaty made at the moment when we were most likely 
to secure those results, or should we have done better to 
wait for further and more decisive successes? And, lastly, 
would the state of our alliances have made it advisable so to 
wait ? 

These are questions which are not to be answered by 
merely pointing to the fleet at Spithead. In the first place, 
that fleet could only have operated in the Baltic. All that 
could be done by ships in the Black Sea had been done; and 
the problem to be solved in the Baltic was one of which 
there was no foretelling the result. On the great question 
of granite and earth versus wood and iron, seamen are 
divided, and engineers are divided. But it is clear that the 
land has this advantage—that shot aimed at land batteries 
injures none but those who are struck, while a lucky shot 
between wind and water may send five hundred uninjured, 
unwounded men simultaneously to the bottom of the sea. 
Both of us, however—Russia as well as England—may be 
thankful that the problem remains unsolved, for it would 
have cost one party, probably both, dear. In the South, 
other considerations have to be weighed. Mr. Sipyey 
Hersert remarked that the increased number and strength 
of our battalions during the latter part of the Crimean cam- 
paign had not brought with it any increased weight for the 
English General in the councils of the Allies, but the reverse. 
When our army was inferior in numbers to the French, the 
moral ascendency of Lord Racuan still gave weight to his 
opinions, and England had her full share in the conduct of 
the war. But it was not so under his less eminent successors 
—excellent men in their way, but neither of them possessed 
of the high authority which his personal qualities, as well as 
his military experience, gave him. 

Still, with a powerful direction from home, the evil result- 
ing from this state of things might have been palliated, if 
not remedied. But, unfortunately, the direction at home 
was more exclusively French than even the execution abroad. 
In the Crimea, the will of the French general became 
almost the will of the English commander, but the will of 
the French general was not his own. Although on the 
spot, and no less ready to decide than able to judge, he 
deferred to the inspirations of the telegraph ; and even the 
Suxran could not send his own troops, under his own com- 
mander, to relieve his own town, without permission from 
the Tuileries. Clearly, no good result was to be expected 
from a campaign so conducted. No man, not even the first 
Napo.gon, could have successfully fought a campaign from a 
distance of three thousand miles. But in this case there was 


a further serious disadvantage. Every man who had studied 
the subject saw that, Sebastopol once taken, Asia was the 
proper field for the operations of the Allies. It was in Asia 
that Turkey was in the greatest danger, for Kars was closely 
invested ; and it was in Asia that Russia was in the greatest 
danger if attacked vigorously and in force, for she had no 
means of reinforcing her army, except from immense dis- 
tances, by marches through a difficult country and an un- 
friendly population. 

The papers which have been laid before Parliament show 
that the late Government, of which Lord PALMERSTON was a 
member—and, as regards the carrying on of the war, natu- 
rally a most prominent member—had always contemplated, 
and always urged, the removal of the seat of war to Asia, 
as soon as Sebastopol should be taken. Mr. Layarp, Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH, every speaker, every writer, who had thought 
of the subject, had recommended the same course. But 
public feeling in France had to be consulted. The French 
had little of our enthusiasm for the war. A dynasty which 
reposes on the votes of eight millions cannot lay on taxes 
at discretion ; and borrowing cannot go on for ever without 
an ultimate recourse to the tax-gatherer, if not for prin- 
cipal, yet at any rate for interest. One hundred millions 
sterling cannot be added to the National Debt in two years 
without attracting attention, and the French people were 
beginning to ask what they were fighting for. It was sug- 
gested that, ifthe English were more keen in the contest than 
themselves, it could only be because they had interests at 
stake, which they, the French, had not. Sir Witt1am Motes- 
wortH and Mr. Roesuckhad talked in Parliament of crushing 
Russia and securing India. India isin Asia. Kars is in 
Asia. So is Georgia. Susceptibilities were thus awakened, 
or it was suspected that susceptibilities might be awakened ; 
and the common cause seemed likely to suffer from its being 
supposed that one party to the alliance had indirectly a 
greater interest in its success than the other Then came 
to be practically tested the relative weight in council of 
the two nations—or, in other words, of the two men 
who respectively swayed the policy of the two nations. 
Louis NaPoLEoN mistrusted, to a certain extent—or at any 
rate did not presume upon—the friendship of Lord ABER- 
DEEN. The late Premier had been the friend of France 
under other dynasties, and had cultivated the alliance rather 
of the nation than of its rulers. But Lord PALMERSTON was 
personally, as well as politically, friendly. He had sympa- 
thized with the coup d’état, and had no misgivings as to the 
origin of the Imperial power ; and friends are made to be 
used. The Turkish Loan and the expedition to Kinburn 
were the fruits of the new entente. By the first, the policy 
of which was strongly supported by France, the guarantee of 
a large loan was substituted for a smaller but far more 
effective gift ; for there can be no doubt that 500,000. 
down, applied by our own agents to the real purposes of the 
war, would have done more than 5,000,000/. filtered through 
the fingers of the Pashas. By the second, time, ships, men, 
and money were wasted on a fruitless expedition which had 
not a single military object to recommend it. 

From the moment Sebastopol was taken, the allied armies 
pursued a policy of mere demonstrations. We had 200,000 
soldiers whom we apparently did not know what to do with ; 
and under these circumstances, the man who held firmly to 
an ill-conceived plan was sure to carry the day against the 
man who had no plan at all. Of two men, both able and 
both energetic, the ablest and most energetic would, sooner 
or later, gain the ascendency—the strongest hand soon gets 
possession of the helm. The truth is, Lord Patmersron, 
although he had always displayed dash and promptitude 
as Foreign Minister, failed to improve the brief but 
precious interval between the capture of Sebastopol and 
the production of the Five Points in originating and 
devising a new plan of operations; and there can be no 
doubt that during that time we lost more ground than 
we gained. In September, we had an immense army 
released from a protracted siege, and ready to do great 
things—in November, we had still only an immense army 
which had the great things yet todo, Our military position 
was no longer so good as it had been, for though we had lost 
neither men nor means, we had created an impression that we 
did not know how to use them. France was eager for peace, 
and the French Emperor was what the French call master of 
the situation. There seems little doubt that, even irrespec- 
tively of the fall of Kars, we could have negotiated with 
more advantage in September than in December ; but whether 
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we should negotiate at all depended, practically speaking, 
on the Emperor oF THE Frencu; for, in a combined 
operation to the success of which the action of both 
parties is indispensable, the one first inclined to desist 
can of course compel the acquiescence of the other. Yet 
the Treaty shows little signs of the disadvantages under 
which Lord Ciarenpon laboured ; and the pen, for once, 
has stood us in as good stead as the sword. It was high time, 
however, that peace should be made. The preservation of an 
alliance with France is far more important than any successes 
obtained without her; for the former may be made perpetual, 
while the latter could be but ephemeral. In the meanwhile, 
that we have peace at all, we owe to the Emperor OF THE 
Frenco—that the peace is a good one, we owe to Lord 
CLARENDON—and we confess to no small “joy and satisfac- 
tion” that the Queen has recovered the command of her fleet, 
her army, and though last, not least, of her Prime Minister. 


CONSERVATISM AND THE CARLTON CLUB. 
A NOBLE Lord has put up a motion at the Carlton Club 


to turn out those who were members of the late, or are 
members of the present, Government. It is said that the 
form of the motion shows more knowledge of club law than 
of the law of clubs. That is not, however, a matter of much 
importance. Nor are the internal affairs of the Carlton 
Club invested with so much interest in the eyes of the 
public as may be thought by the editors of Derbyite journals. 
We will, therefore, only warn the Noble Lord in question to 
remember the great maxim of his party, that when you once 
begin to make improvements, there is no knowing where you 
may end. When you have got rid of the Conservative 
merabers of the Coalition Government, you will find that you 
havestillamong you Conservatives with a Radical programme 
—Conservatives whoarein favour of state education, Conserva- 
tives who are for abolishing church-rates, Conservatives who 
regard Christianity as an inferior development of Judaism, and 
who wish to emancipate the Jews as a reward for the “exer- 
tions” of the Jewish nation in the case of the Crucifixion. The 
plain truth is that the old combination to withstand political 
progress, of which the Carlton is the symbol, has broken up, 
and all the members of it who have any brains have shifted, 
or are shifting, for themselves. That is the grand fact, com- 
pared with which it is a matter of little consequence to the 
nation whether the Carlton Club is to become a heteroge- 
neous tavern, or to be left to the “Cannon-balls,” and 
ultimately perhaps to the waiters. 

The author of the motion will be regarded by the 
office-seekers of the party as an enfant terrible. We 
have a partiality for enfunts terribles, particularly in 
politics. They tell salutary truths. It is just as well that, 
at this moment of political suspense, men who have 
once joined the party of reason and justice should be 
warned that for them there is no return to the party of 
bigotry and class interest. They are, and must remain, the 
objects of inexpiable hatred to men whose interests they 
have injured, whose prejudices they have offended, and whose 
interests and prejudices together make up the sum of their 
political creed and the whole of their political motives. 
They are, and must remain, the objects of irredeemable mis- 
trust to men who have no political philosophy, no enlarged 
views, almost no education—and whose sole idea of political 
consistency and political honour is and must be dogged im- 
mobility amidst a moving and changing world. A common 
enmity may unite such opposites for a moment, but it will 
not unite them long. The spectacle will soon be renewed of 
stanch blindness accusing the instability of foresight—of 
intrepid ignorance railing at the timidity of knowledge—of 
guidance renounced—of friendships dissolved—of mutual 
charges of treachery and perfidy—of the honour of public 
men degraded by each other before a scandalized nation. 
Any man who does his best to show that there is no alliance, 
and can be none, between reason and unreason—however 
low, petty, or malignant may be his motives—deserves our 
gratitude. He does his best to prevent the renewal of 
combinations which are decisively proved to be unnatural, 
and which, if renewed, can only repeat a tale of bitterness 
and skame for statesmen—of weakness and anarchy for the 
nation. 

Conservatism, in one sense, is the creed of every sensible 
man. Every sensible man prefers order, tranquillity, prudent 
and gradual progress, to violent and headlong change. Every 
sensible man wishes to take lessons, though not laws, from 


the past. Every sensible man hates demagogues and dema- 
gogic tyranny. Every sensible man wishes to keep the head 
of the nation above wild democracy, and to make Government 
the rule of intelligence, not the rule of the mob. But no 
sensible man can uade himself, except in sentimental or 
rhetorical moments, that he feels and thinks with those who 
dread change more than they desire improvement, and who 
imagine it possible to stop the shadow of the dial of history, 
and to make the future a mere perpetuation of the past. 
Much less can any man into whose mind the principle of 
national justice has been once received, ever again blind 
himself to the immorality of becoming the political leader of 
a class. It is difficult to imagine that a moment of self- 
examination can leave any doubt upon the subject. 

In politics, impracticability is vice, and Derbyism has 
hitherto shown itself utterly impracticable. No one can 
believe that the spirit which resisted Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and the repeal of the Corn Laws will ever again 
be predominant in England. The momentary accession 
of a Dersy Ministry to power, when the reins dropped 
from the enfeebled hands of Lord Joun RvsseELt, is an 
exception which proves the rule. The only Government 
which this country will now bear is a Liberal Govern- 
ment. Whether that Government shall be moderate or 
not, depends a good deal upon the treatment it receives 
at the hands of rational Conservatives. By supporting it, 
they will impregnate it with their spirit, redeem it from 
fanaticism, and strengthen it against demagogues. By join- 
ing its opponents, they will make it the prey of demagogues 
and drive it into extremes. In an enlightened and liberal 
country, a party like that of the Derbyites is not a principle 
of order, but a pure element of anarchy ; and he who joins it 
ought to know that it is anarchy, and not order, that he joins. 
We thank any one who endeavours to prevent rational men 
from relapsing into such associations, and to warn them that, 
whatever personal tribute their good feeling may pay to old 
connexions, their political course is chosen, aud their path 
tends forward. 


NATIONAL GRATITUDE. 


7. feeling which prompts gratitude and thanks to a 
successful army and navy on the conclusion of peace is 
coincident with human nature, both in its most refined and in 
its most elementary stages of civilization. The rudest, though 
often the most enduring, material monuments are those which 
celebrate military triumphs ; and the noblest specimens of elo- 
quence which have survived the wreck of time are those which 
commemorate the valour of those who fell—in the old familiar 
language—for their country. The orations delivered on Thurs- 
day night in either House, though they smack unmistakably of 
the usual—but not on that account lessgraceful orless becoming 
—commonplaces, yet have theirspecialties. The conventional 
phrases for once express more than their stereotyped form 
would at first imply. Probably the language used in the 
vote of thanks to the army, navy, and marines, is much the 
same as that which was familiar to the forms of the House— 
the Peninsular precedent was doubtless followed—but it 
comes now with a new meaning. The characteristic of the 
late contest is its shortness. In other times, the dignity 
of a war was in proportion to its length; but, for the 
first time in the history of the world, a struggle, which 
was of the East against the West, has been concluded in 
what, in fact, was a single campaign. Two years have drained 
Russia of 500,000 men, and exhausted all its resources. 
This is the first and undeniable aspect of our triumph. 
The war has not perhaps exhibited any great strategical 
results. It has produced its victories, and it has contributed 
household words to history ; but it boasts, in comparison with 
the great battles of the world, no conspicuous military 
triumph. No famous captain and no instinctive genius, 
rivalling that of NapoLeon and WELLINGTON, MARLBOROUGH 
and Freperick, decorates its annals. Probably, to the his- 
torian, the defence of Sebastopol by TopLeBen will be the 
most important contribution of recent events to the military 
art. But the memorabilia of the Russian war are not to be 
found in its merely military aspect. All other wars are 
connected with individuals, but this has been the soldiers’ 
war; and with significant propriety the thanks of the 
country are offered—not specifically to the Generals and 
Admirals—but to the Army and Navy. 

We have heard much—too much—of official neglect ; and a 
controversy, always painful and now unprofitable, is still drag- 
ging its slow length along, which will, after all, never fix the 
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responsibility—which undoubtedly exists somewhere—of such 
neglect. Anyhow, this affects only the generals and officers. 
As regards both the army and navy, except the single and re- 
tracted slander of drunkenness in the Crimea, not a passing 
cloud of censure has come across their fair fame. Valour in 
the open field, discipline in the camp, a patient heroism in 
enduring cold and hunger, which is more sublime and real 
than the animal excitement of bravery in battle, a generous, 
noble, andeven chivalrous appreciation of allies whose presence 
and susceptibilities might so easily have provoked jealousies— 
these are the honours which the British army has won. 
Any other force would have been totally demoralized by the 
succession of trials through which our soldiers had to struggle. 
Under pestilence, and famine, and cold, and privations, dis- 
cipline never faltered—the moral courage of the army was 
as enduring as its physical daring. It was, if possible, even 
superior to it. Nor can we forget the very trying circum- 
stances under which our fleets were placed. The whole war, 
in its naval aspect, has been little more than a long blockade. 
This is the state of things which most tries a navy. 
Netson was almost driven mad, and often driven foolish, 
by the compulsory inaction to which he was subjected. 
The Baltic fleet was under no Netson ; but it had every 
certainty of success without the possibility of winning 
glory. We do not disparage the bombardment of Sweaborg, 
the destruction of Bomarsund, the capture of Kinburn, 
and the sweeping of the Sea of Azoff ; but all this was a very 
inadequate representation of the capabilities of the fleet. 
Possibly—probably—more brilliant and tangible results 
were attainable. But a sea-fight implies two sides. The 
whole Russian war was, after all, as regards the sea, little 
more than a magnificent promenade; and such a state of 
things is apt to gall and chafe both captains and crews. Their 
glory is that they resisted these influences. If peace has its 
victories more glorious than those of war, compulsory inac- 
tion has its trials, to surmount which requires virtues of a 
rarer mould and finer temper. Such are the honours of the 
fleet, more substantial, because more difficult to win. 

These are the things which cause us just pride. The 
war has in succession developed every degree and variety, 
hitherto thought to be incompatible, of the triumphs of war 
—triumphs, too, won elsewhere than in the trenches and the 
field of battle. The stern, collected, and steady advance of 
Alma—the iron strength and solid impassiveness which 
received with unwavering ranks and unflinching front the 
cruel weight of that long day of Inkermann—the Dectvs- 
like contempt of fate with which the devoted squadron of 
Balaklava flung itself into the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
—these things are more telling, but perhaps do not display 
nobler qualities than those which carried our countrymen to 
the height—though unsuccessful in the assault—of the 
Redan, But they are not such matters to boast of as what 
we may call the more domestic specialties of the war. We 
speak rather of that Christian devotion which tenanted 
the Hospitals of Scutari with those noble women—many of 
them of high birth, and all of gentle eulture—whose presence 
checked every word of ribaldry amid the licence of a camp, 
and transformed under their ministrations the humblest 
private to a childlike submission and patient resignation. 
We speak rather of that great outburst of national sympathy 
which, at the first tidings of the sufferings of the winter in 
the Crimea, showered—from castle to cottage—so many 
comforts and necessaries upon those who were suffering 
for us. 

We have won great victories in lands in which the British 
flag never waved before—our navy has achieved all the objects 
of war in those difficult waters in which our hostile keels 
never hitherto swam. Without impairing the resources of the 
country, we possess, at the end of a brief yet glorious contest, 
the finest army which this country ever had, and the 
most stupendous naval armament which the world ever 
saw. We have allies with whom to have shared in 
mutual successes will only form an additional guarantee 
for the world’s peace. And we had foes whose skill, 
and courage, and resources we have experienced, and yet 
who would not face the chances of a prolonged resistance. 
We but magnify our success by the most candid estimate of our 
late enemy. On all accounts, and in all aspects of the war, 
as regards its completeness both abroad and at home, the 
country will gladly and unanimously echo the voice of those 
who have already passed a splendid tribute of gratitude 
to the Crimean army, to the British fleet, and to our gallant 
allies, 


PEACE AND COMMERCE. 

HE war is but just terminated, yet the influence of 

peace has already made itself manifest in the statistics 
of trade. Even while hostilities continued, no alarming con- 
sequences were apparent in the mercantile world. The 
diminution in our exports was but trifling, compared with 
the experience of some years of peace; and the drain of 
bullion, which was caused as much by the general failure of 
the last harvest as by the demands of the war, was the only 
sensible inconvenience complained of in the City, or in the 
great centres of productive industry. The country, in fact, 
carried on its usual business much in the same way, though 
not quite to the same extent, as it had done in the quietest 
times. While we were fighting with one hand, we were 
working with the other; and so little did we suffer from the 
waste and destruction of war, that we might, to all appear- 
ance, have continued the struggle indefinitely, without any 
fear of being checked in our career by the ruin of trade or 
the impoverishment of our resources. The conflict has never- 
theless had a very appreciable influence. After two years 
of hostilities, the position of English commerce is nearly 
what it was on the last day of peace. In other words, the 
effect of the contest has been to absorb the savings and the 
energies which would otherwise have led to fresh progress, 
increasing manutactures, and growing wealth. If it has 
taken from us little or nothing that we had before acquired, 
it has deprived us of all that might have been added to the 
common stock, had the same period been occupied by 
peaceful industry. 

The alaerity with which trade responded to the earliest 
whispers of peace is the strongest indication of the repres- 
sion under which it had suffered ; and though we had few 
positive evils to endure while the war continued, the activity 
which has been called forth by its termination proves that 
its operation on commerce was more poweriul than we might 
have been led to infer from the sound state of credit during 


the whole period of its continuance. The accounts published 


by the Board of Trade show, in almost every item, a remark- 
able improvement—the total declared value of the exports 
during the first three months of the year being 25 per cent. 
greater than in 1855, and somewhat in excess of the large 
exportation in the spring of 1854, before the commencement 
of the struggle. It is no doubt true that the early part 
of last year was a time of general depression and contrac- 
tion of trade; but this is not nearly sufficient to account 
for the change now observable, and the comparison with 
the corresponding period of 1854 conclusively shows that 
actual as well as relative prosperity is indicated by the 
present returns. The details are as satisfactory as the 
broad results. The improvement has not been confined to a 
few branches of commerce, for almost every commodity in 
the list, from alkali to yarn, has felt the renovating force of 
peace. To mention some of the most important—we have 
sent out cotton manufactures worth in round numbers 
6,720,0001., against 6,480,000/. for the corresponding three 
months of 1855, and 6,290,000/, for 1854; and the rate 
of increase in cotton yarn is still higher. The export of glass 
is nearly 30 per cent. greater than for either of the pre- 
vious years ; and hardware and cutlery, although below the 
amount for 1854, show a large increase in the past twelve- 
month. The linen trade has scarcely varied from its con- 
dition two years ago, but it is 50 per cent. better than in 
1855. The increase in the exports of iron and other metals 
is on the same scale ; and in the silk and woollen manufac- 
tures the improvement is equally conspicuous. 

There is no reason to suppose that the present expansion 
of trade is caused by any speculative rush in one particular 
direction, like that which took place a few years ago with 
respect to the Australian colonies. Our goods appear to be 
scattered over all quarters of the world. America is almost 
alarmed at the magnitude of her importations from this side 
of the Atlantic; and the improvement in the exchanges is 
some indication that France and other countries are be- 
ginning to take our productions more freely than of late. 
Russia will soon be added to our list of customers; and the 
prospect of obtaining an increased stock of bullion is the 
only remaining element necessary to make the present year 
one of great commercial prosperity. The mere fact that the 
French drain upon our gold has apparently ceased, is enough 
—if no relapse should occur to that delicate and over-doc- 
tored patient, the Bank of France—to ensure a plentiful 
supply ; for it is certain that America must send us a large 
amount to pay for her purchases, and our direct importations 
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from the diggings are quite as much as we require, provided 
that they are not artificially withdrawn by the operations of 
foreign banks. One circumstance, however, will tend to 
limit the immediate progress of commerce. In some respects, 
war lives for the City at least a year longer than for his- 
torians and politicians. The treaty of peace has been 
ratified, but another spring will scarcely see the last of 
our war taxes, and we are just about to contract another 
war loan. We must toil for a while under the 
shadow of war, and patiently work our way back to the 
brighter paths of peace. A revival of steady trade, without 
any approach to a speculative mania, is the state of things 
always to be desired, and it may at this moment be reason- 
ably expected. 

The only symptom of undue inflation which has yet ap- 
peared, has been the rage for establishing new joint-stock 
banks ; but it has, we believe, to a great extent subsided, and it, 
arose rather from a desire to substitute joint-stock for private 
establishments, than with the notion of materially increas- 
ing the amount of banking accommodation. It does not 
appear that any other class of speculation is particularly in 
vogue. A return was lately made to the House of Com- 
mons of the companies formed, or partially formed, under 
the Limited Liability Act of last Session; and if they 
may be taken asa fair sample of the projects of the day, 
there seems little reason to apprehend a year of scrip and 
stags. Out of the whole number of about one hundred 
and fifty, only six were, at the date of the return, completely 
registered. Half the remainder consist of local gas works, 
water companies, and the like, which are not speculations in 
any sense; and almost all the rest are attempts, which may 
or may not succeed, to make the Limited Liability Act do 
the work of the Partnership Bill which was abandoned 
towards the close of last session, and has not yet been 
effectively reproduced. The process in question is some- 
what as follows:—Mr. Smiru, we will suppose, is a 
brewer, a grocer, a candle maker, or a bookseller, in want 
of capital. He cannot, of course, get a loan, under the ex- 
isting Law of Partnership; so he registers the Universal 
Beer Company, the Anti-Sand-in-Sugar Association, or the 
Book Readers’ Brotherhood, with blank shares of blank 
amount, promoted by the said Jouy Sirn, who is also the 
only provisional director, and who hopes, if he should succeed 
in catching a score of shareholders, to carry on his trade 
with their means, under a corporate name. This is but a 
clumsy way of forming a partnership, or procuring a loan 
on the principle of limited liability, and it will be aban- 
doned as soon as any intelligible statute shall have been 
passed on the subject ; but schemes such as these, even if 
actually carried out, have not the stamp of 1825 or 1845 
upon them, and are not likely to exercise any appreciable 
influence on the money market. Some others which have 
been concocted are wild, yet harmless enough. For instance, 
there is the “ Crystal City or British Madeira Company”— 
capital not stated—of which it appears that the only pro- 
moter is a certain doctor, and that there are no provisional 
directors, not even Sir JosepH Paxton. We also find a 
batch of hotel companies, a couple of law-reporting societies, 
some ship-building associations, one or two news-room com- 
panies, a washing, or, to be more accurate, a lowtronicon 
company, a ladies’ guild, a number of manure companies, 
supported by long lists of farmers, and a few loan, discount, 
and credit societies, with very little support at all. The 
general character of these schemes is an innocent simplicity 
which is not likely to cause any violent commotion in mer- 
cantile circles; and so long as we can foresee no more 
dangerous gambling than is to be expected in the shares 
of such concerns, should they by chance get into the market, 
we shall not fear any interruption on that score to the 
“steady progress which peace promises to secure to commerce. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


IX Picture Exhibitions are now open in London, containing 
all that our artists have been able to accomplish for 1856. 
Have they worked that we may be mentally and morally the 
better for their labours, or merely that our purses may be lighter, 
and our rooms furnished with pleasing pictures? Money, we 
know, with artists as with other men, is unavoidably, and not 
always prejudicially, a main incentive to sustained exertion ; but 
let us hope that a simple love of nature and art, an earnest striving 
after excellence, ron with some at least, impatience to give 
forcible utterance to the multitude of thoughts within, have had 
their place too. This is the moment to form some idea of the 


existing state of English art in and by itself. With the some- 
what disappointing result of our last year’s competition with the 
European schools fresh in our minds, it is no small consolation, in 
walking through the Academy, to feel—and we trust without 
self-deception—that our greatest niea were simply not understood 
by our neighbours. We ourselves seem more ready to sympa- 
thize with them and appreciate their powers here, than when we 
saw their works transplanted and placed in competition with 
others of more demonstrative power, in which, for the most 
part, all that merely attracts in a picture was sought, for the 
greater glory of the artist, at the expense of the thought or 
feeling from which all surface beauties should naturally spring. 
The French talk unsparingly of the “ invincible incapacity” of 
the English for “high art.” Now a Frenchman’s notion of “high 
art” consists, first, in an enormous canvas, life (or larger than 
life) sized figures, and an historical incident—if horrible, so much 
the better. The English, stimulated by poor Haydon’s fana- 
ticisms, have set up nearly the same standard; and we have 
accustomed ourselves to confess, with some resignation, that it is 
true we are unequal to “high art”—usually adding, that it is 
owing to the want of national encouragement. Be this as it may, 
it may fairly be questioned whether such small easel pictures as 
Millais’s ‘‘Escape from a Fire,” or Holman Hunt's “Claudio and 
Isabella,” or even William Hunt's “ Little Mendicant,” in the Old 
Water Colour Exhibition of last year, are not expressive of higher 
genius and purer feeling in the artist, and productive of a more 
ennobling effect on the spectator, than by far the greater number 
of the gigantic canvasses annually animated by the disciples of 
“high art.”* Who that saw Holman Hunt's picture can forget 
the sister’s look—that gaze full of unutterable meaning—the 
longing to read his thoughts, and yet the dread lest he should 
make her scorn him—her hands pressed against his weak heart to 
impart, if — her own high courage? We recal the image 
at will, and it re-awakens the feelings that made our cheeks glow. 
Millais’s picture is fresh in our recollection, and few can have 
looked unmoved on the imploring upturned eyes and tear-stained 
cheek of W. Hunt’s little mendicant. Here were no model dew- 
drops with high-light shadow and reflection, but we saw that a 
tear had run down her cheek and dried unheeded. Such 
pictures as these are truly things of beauty and joys for ever. 
They will never sink into nothingness—they will brighten 
our dreams, while many of the “creations” of so-called 
high-art are more likely to weigh upon us in nightmare. We 
have not many men beside these three who paint poems for us; 
and amongst the whole body of Academicians, there are not more 
than three or four who give us sincere head and heart work in their 
pictures. Landseer did at one time, but rarely of late. Enervated 
by court favour—or, worse, by contentment with the artistic rank 
he has attained—each year gives proof of an indolence, ora decrease 
of power, wLich prevents his exerting his full strength. His“ High- 
land Nurses” of this year is a most left-handed compliment to Miss 
Nightingale; and though we accept a compliment from a rustic 
which would be an insult from another, on the score that it was 
‘*well-intended,” from an old courtier like Sir Edwin something 
better might havebeen expected. Dyce and Herberthavegenerally 
shown earnest purpose and true feeling, but the former is getting 
dreadfully infected with Germanism, and the pictures of the latter 
have been much weaker these last two years. Ward, in his 
“ Last Sleep of Argyle,” gave us a noble and impressive picture. 
There was high aim and great power in Egg’s “ Tlie and Death 
of Buckingham” exhibited last year. John Lewis is thorough in 
all he does, and his “ Harem” is one of the noblest pictures Eng- 
lish art has produced during many years past. David Cox and 
Linnel pred | alone as painters of poetical landscape ; and some of 
Cox’s blots impress the mind nearly as strongly as figure subjects 
of equal power. “A Funeral in Bettws Churchyard,” which 
was at the Paris Exhibition, was perhaps equal to any of Turner’s 
in grand, harmonious, solemn feeling. 

n speaking of the English School as a school of colour, we 
must be very modest; for within the past year many have 
been knocked from their pedestals, who, watdl then, had been 
honoured by the title of colourists. But William Hunt is alegion 
in himself—probably there is no man living with a more exqui- 
site appreciation oF sunlit colour. Mulready and Cox, too, are 
colourists in the fullest acceptation of the term. The Academy, 
this year, divides itself most noticeably, with few intermediate 
degrees, into bad colour and good; and almost every other 
valuable quality clings to lovely colour. Millais, Philip, Hook, 
and Hunt, make all the — around look cold or dirty—with 
few exceptions, such as Poole, Miss Mutrie, and Boxall. 

The pre-Raphaelite movement has done good, and will do more; 
and the extravagances that its leaders fell into in some of their first 
pictures, such as Millais’s “Carpenter's Shop,” were but the neces- 
sary results of a great change. ‘The history of all reforms, whether 
in religion, literature, or art, has told the same tale-—men fly 
from one extreme which they know to be bad, to fall uncon- 
sciously into its opposite. Moreover, there was probably, among 
the P.R.B.’s, a seeking for notoriety at any risk, and a con- 
sciousness on the part of two or three, that, public atten- 
tion once fixed on their works, they could command admi- 
ration at will. We may well forgive this, for they have taught us 
by their pictures, aided by Ruskin’s words, that an artist’s strength 
lies in a child-like sincerity, and in the shunning of pride, 


* Ruskin has reasoned out the question of grand style and high art con- 
clusively in the commencement of Vol. iii. Modern Painters. 
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which is always allied to servility. If Frost and Pickersgill, and 
two or tliree other young men who were talked of as “ risin 
artists” some years ago, had learnt the lesson, we should not fin 
them sinking deeper and deeper into the slough into which indo- 
lence and pride have led them. Their powers, instead of wither- 
ing, dove have developed; and in place of inane repetitions 
we should have had at least healthy work, and probably valuable 
pictures. The ridicule and the narrow-minded criticisms that have 
abounded in the press against the pre-Raphaelites and their 
champion have fallen harmless—so far, at least, as the principles 
for which they have fought are concerned. The great men in 
the group have walked calmly onward, heedless of the strife of 
critical tongues, and the walls of the Academy during these last 
few years have been but the theatre of their triumph. 

This year Millais exhibits five pictures. “ Autumn Leaves” is 
the most impressive, not, however, from its depth of thought, but 
from its depth of feeling. He must have felt intensely the solem- 
nity and gorgeousness of autumn mers and great must have 
been his delight in the consciousness of power—won by the pain- 
fully careful work of his earlier pictures—to reproduce in so high a 
degree his impressions. The incident is the simplest possible. One 
would imagine that, strolling out soon after sunset, he had watched 
these young girls pee the leaves, and,struck by their attitudes 
and harmony with the scene, had asked them to stand motionless. 
They are not unconscious that he is looking at them—this is clear] 
evident. The sisters have involuntarily turned their heads towards 
lim as he spoke—the girl holding the rake looks half-timidly down 
—the child, told not to move, stands stock-still with the apple and 
gentian in her hands, stolidly looking straight before her. They 
stood, and he saw them, and the glowing sky above them. The 
distant mountains edging sharply against it, dark and yet bright 
with vivid colour, sapphire melting into emerald—the rich autumn 
tints and delicate detail of the trees in the middle distance—the 
lovely green of the wet grass—the varied colours of the heap of 
leaves, and the smoke curling thinly out and melting away into 
the evening mist—all this, and infinitely more than this, he saw 
at a glance, and with wonderful power he has painted it. The 
faces of the two sisters are entirely in reflected light, very deep 
in tone, and yet they tell unmistakeably as pure, pearly, delicate 
flesh tint. The face of the girl holding the rake is lovely in colour, 
having just the look of a complexion naturally very delicate, sun- 
warmed by out-of-doorwork ; while the western light edges her face, 
and is reflected, upon the shadowed side, from the hair of the 
eldest girl, with the most refined truthfulness. The light shining 
through the hair of the two sisters, with somewhat of the effect of 
a halo, is another delicate truth, perfectly rendered. Both these 
heads are exquisite in expression. ‘The little girl’s is not quite so 
good in colour, and the green dresses are disagreeable in surface ; 
but Millais has shown such unscrupulous sincerity in painting 
not only the unpleasant texture, but the ugliness of form owing to 
the stiffness of material on children of that age, that even here 
we follow him with admiration. There is no one thing that 
takes from the all-absorbing grandeur of the picture—it has the 
speil-binding power of nature. 

The “ Blind Girl” is almost as impressive, from the poetry of 
the incident, and it gives equal proofs of the artist’s power. A 
blind girl sits on a bank by the wayside, unconscious of the 
beauty of the double rainbow, and of all beauty that she cannot 
touch. Her hand is wandering among the harebells, feeling with 
delight their delicate stems. A younger child seeks shelter from 
the coming storm under her and, with herhand clasped in the 
blind girl's, peeps round at the rainbow spanning the dark cloud. 
The expression of the blind girl’s face, the slight contraction of 
the brow, and the push forward of the chin, are perfectly given. 
For the realization of the pale, watery, yet intense sunlight that 
immediately precedes a storm, this picture is very remarkable. 
Figures and landscape are bathed in a vivid light that has no 
heat in it. The shadows all through this picture, on which of 
— depends the sunlit effect, are painted with consummate 
skill. 

“ Peace Concluded, 1856”—NMillais’s largest picture—though a 
noble work, is less successful in many points. it is a home scene. 
A young English officer, returned from the Crimea convalescent, 
lies on a sofa, his knees up, his feet resting against his dog. His 
wife sits beside him, her right arm round him, her left hand rest- 
ing in his, and her face expressing a dreamy happiness—happiness 
with a touch of melancholy in it, from its very intensity. ts his 
left hand he ho!ds the Zimes newspaper announcing the conclusion 
of peace. Oae little girl, leaning both arms on the mother’s 
knee, and holding a Crimean medal, gazes up with a look 
at once earnest and childlike into her father’s face; while he 
returns her look with an indescribable expression, half fond- 
ness, half amusement at her little prattle. Another little girl 
stands on the other side of the group. She has, we may 
suppose at her father’s suggestion, searched out the lion, 
bear, cock, and turkey, from the Noah’s ark, and laid them on 
the mother’s lap, and is now handing up the dove with the olive 
branch. She is looking full out of the picture, and seems to make 
us something more than spectators of the scene. All this, of 
course, has its symbolism, and so has the gloriously painted 
myrtle that forms the background to the heads of the officer and 
wife. His head is magnificent—it is the noblest type of the 
English soldier, splendid in colour and tone, and with an expres- 
sion of manly tenderness that could not be surpassed. The chil- 
dren's heads are both broad in light, and full of childlike expres- 


sion and character; but they are inferior, as flesh painting, to 
Millais’s heads generally. The picture is either unfinished or 
very slovenly in parts. Round the lip, chin, and throat of a little 
girl in profile, there is a line of white, which cuts most un- 
pleasantly against the dark-brown dress; and her feet and legs, 
and the background behind her, and the other child, can hardly 
be intended to be left asthey are. But the great blot is the white 
muslin sleeve on the wife’s left arm, which, besides being un- 
pleasant in colour, makes a white spot in the picture, and destroys 
the effect. But its faults—make as much of them as we may—are 
inconsiderable compared with its beauty and excellences. There 
is a grand feeling of repose breathing through it—a lull after a 
storm—a short rest from “ Life’s endless toil and endeavour,” 
sweetened by the holy joys of peace and home. 

“ L’Enfant du Régiment” is a gem of colour, and the story most 
touching. Onan old alabaster tomb, which, with the recumbent 
statues upon it, nearly fills the picture, a little girl is lying asleep, 
covered by a soldier's coat, her one hand bandaged. Through a 
gap in the architecture we see some soldiers firing over a wall, 
and we know at once that a stray shot or a falling stone had 
wounded the child—that a soldier had picked her up, bound her 
hand with his handkerchief, carried her to a place of safety, laid 
her down, and, after covering her tenderly with his coat, and 
perhaps watching her fall asleep, had crept off to join his com- 
rades. Could a poet have embellished the tale? The colour 
has the transparent tenderness of ivory painting. The naked le 
hanging over the side of the tomb is a miracle of delicate trutht 
colour—the blue-green frock, fair hair and face, also, are ex- 

uisite in colour—and the effect of light both on the child and 
the architecture is very fine. Millais’s “ Portrait of a Gentleman” 
is certainly the best portrait in the Academy. The little gentle- 
man—a child of three or four years old—has been looking at 
Leech’s Sketch Book, but just at this moment his attention is 
diverted, and there is the most comical, puzzled look on his 
little sturdy face imaginable. The expression is exquisitely true 
to child-nature. The head is a wonderful piece of painting— 
brilliant, glowing, and yet delicate in colour. 


THE MORNING SIDE OF JOURNALISM. 


OME time ago, in an article on the “ Night Side of Journal- 
ism,” we drew the attention of our readers to the circum- 
stance that the Times grounded its claims to public confidence on 
the fact that ‘“‘ We” habitually sat up saving our courtry till the 
small hours of the ——e We suggested that our contem- 
porary was not singular in loving the darkness, and that it did 
not necessarily follow that a profession was respectable—not to 
say reputable—because its members were most industrious when 
the mass of mankind were in bed. We hardly anticipated an 
opportunity of seeing how this habit operated on ‘‘ Our ” tempers 
during a later portion of the twenty-four hours; but a few days 
ago the Times afforded its readers the gratification of ascertain- 
ing the frame of mind in which a gentleman who has patrioti- 
cally sat up till four feels on being prematurely aroused from his 
repose at ten. 

Ve suppose there are few people who do not know what 
it is to have a thoroughly ill-natured acquaintance. ‘here is 
a kind of man whose normal condition is that of an unwilling 
victim—who is always overcharged by the cabman—who is 
always being ruined by his wife’s bill at the dressmaker’s—who 
always feels that his family neglect him—that his lawyer is a 
cheat, his doctor a liar, and his clergyman a fool. He is sent 
into the world as a bear amongst wolves. He finds a tran- 
sient relief in —— his woes in a series of indignant 
letters to the Times, in which he wishes to know what good 
his life is to do him if he is to go a quarter of a mile round on 
his way to his business, or to find any difficulty in getting con- 
veyed to a railroad five miles off at 4.30 a.m., or to be imposed 
upon by the monstrous wickedness of omnibus proprietors, who 
paint on their vehicles, “ 4d. all the way,” in large letters, and 
“from Knightsbridge to Hyde-park Corner,” in small ones. As 
a type of newspaper correspondents, such a man is curious ; but 
when he assumes the “ We,” affects to nod, and seems to “ shake 
the spheres,” he becomes a nuisance ; and having the benefit of 
an enormous speaking trumpet to magnify his natural voice, he 
sometimes contrives to inflict serious injury on his neighbours, 
merely by way of venting his own spleen. 

One day last week, a gentleman connected with the Times—who 
had, we suppose, been discharging the duty expected of him by 
patriotically declining to go home till daylight should appear— 
was startled about ten a.m from his well-earned slumbers by some 
one of the familiar cries of “ All a blowing and a growing,” 
“Ketch ’em alive, oh,” “ Milk,” or “ Butcher.” As he lay in 
bed cursing the sounds which recalled him to proofs and printer's 
devils, he reflected that “ We” stood in need of a light article. 
Mr. Whiteside’s speech on Kars was hardly a lively subject, and 
the proclamation of peace demanded that demure and somewhat 
unctuous — which is found only in sermons and in a particular 
class of leading articles. Here was the very thing. “ Ketch ’em 
alive” had waked the master, “ Butcher” had kissed the cook, 
and “ Milk” was suspected of an unholy alliance with water. 
What a chance for a verbosa et grandis epistola—a slashing leader 
on the cries of London. ‘This little mystery is transparent 
enough to those who know the nature of journalism; but to the 


vast mass of its readers, the Times of the day in question merely 
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suggested that several gentlemen, seated round a table in Printing 
House-square, possessed with a deep sense of the responsibility 
of their position, had upon mature reflection arrived at the 
conclusion that the street-traders of London were, on account of 
the disturbance produced by their cries, and their interference with 
regular dealers, a common nuisance that ought to be put down. 
Looking at the proposition seriously, it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive anything more outrageously unjust and cruel. Some 30,000 
people—we believe we speak fairly within limits—are dependent for 
their existence upon the trade which it is thus proposed to abolish 
by a single tyrannical act of police. What the suffering caused 


’ by such a perversion of authority would be, our readers may 


imagine for themselves. What would be the consequences as re- 
gards the public peace, we leave to the imagination of every one 
who remembers the Hyde-park riots of last summer. It is 
seriously proposed to displace this vast amount of labour—to 
force a population larger probably than that of the whole town of 
Derby to find itself new channels of employment—to compel an 
enormous mass of poor people, who habitually buy their pro- 
visions of these men, to get the same provisions, at pe Fh price, 
from “regular dealers.” And why? Because an infinitesimall 
oe ps of the population are disturbed in their intel- 
lectual occupations—we strongly suspect it would be more true 
to say, are awoke in a bad temper, between 8 and 10 4.M.— 
and because street-dealers undersell small shop-keepers; and 
this proposition comes from one of the great guardians of 
the national liberties, and the principal partisan of free-trade. 
In order to be able to lie in bed in the morning 
— enough to make up for his patriotic vigils over 
nig t, and in order to promote the class interests of a particular set 
of traders, the writer in the Times does not blush to propose a 
measure which would go further to alienate the poor from the 
rich than anything which has been done in the present century. 
We do not mean to say that our social arrangements in this, as in 
many other matters, are not greatly in need of reform. The whole 
_—— of the condition of the classes which get their living in 
the streets is a very wide and a very difficult one, but it is not to 
be dealt with in this manner. The comfort, even the habits and 
the prejudices, of many thousands of human beings are not to be 
broken up ev the fiat of any “‘ We” whatever, whether he is ascer- 
tainable and responsible, sitting in Scotland-yard, or unascertain- 
able and irresponsible, in Printing House-square. We must 
have a certain toleration for each other’s infirmities. The impor- 
tunate crossing-sweeper, the unreasonable cabby, the cacopho- 
nous Old clo’, are human beings after all, and must not be 
improved from off the face of the earth without a great deal of 
consideration and management. 

When we turn from the fiction to the fact, it is 
wonderful to observe how completely the style of the 
article which we are considering verifies our own theo 
of its origin, and falsifies the popular impression. It is 
a curious specimen of the “light article,” constructed upon 
a certain model, and written in a peculiar dialect which can 
only be translated into ordinary English by a kind of 
algebraical process. Just as, in caleulating the path of a 
rojectile, you must allow so much for windage, so much for 

iction, so much for the resistance of the air—so, in ascertaining 
the meaning of a “light article,” you must make allowances for 
the exaggerations, the far-fetched & propos, the necessity of a 
practical application, and the extent of “our limits.” All deduc- 
tions made on these scores, we leave it to any one who will refer 
to the Times of yesterday week to say whether the column and 
a quarter of indignation against costermongers which it contains 
is not reducible to some such residuum as we have pointed out. 
First of all, we have a list of all the nuisances under which 
pe who live in towns labour, with an averment that the cries 
of London are worse than any of them. For example, they are 
worse than the Inquisition, than the Austrians in Italy, than 
priestcraft, than Turkish rule in Greece, than fakirs and muez- 
zins in India, than dirt and vermin at home. Next comes a 
catalogue of what we can do, and what we cannot do, in a town 
where they are tolerated. We lose comfort, strength, power, 
tranquillity, and courage (which gives occasion to refer to Horace), 
whereby we are incapacitated from following up “sustained sen- 
timents, or closely-followed trains of reasoning ;” but we can 
make shoes, read catalogues, make out bills, or even read “a 
very interesting trial.” ow certain one feels that the writer 
had been relaxing his “closely-followed trains of reasoning” 
over the police reports, or the Westminster sessions. Next 
comes a short summary of what we have done, and what we cannot 
do. We have read and comprehended an elaborate pro- 
mme of siege proceedings under the roar of artillery, 
but we cannot sleep in a front room in London because of the 
London cries. Could not we go to bed a little earlier, or try the 
plan of sleeping in a back room? After this introduction, comes 
an averment that the cries are unnecessary, sustained by an 
elaborate Lape pom. | of street dealers, and a wonderful enco- 
mium upon small ~— eepers ; and finally, the article is brought 
to an appropriate and characteristic close by the assertion that 
there is no good preaching in London because the cries disturb 

the clergy in writing their sermons. 

At Kilve there was no weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why. 

Would it not be just as easy to prove that the Duke of York’s 
column was the direful spring of the unnumbered woes in 


question. It would be just as effective, and really not much 
more absurd, to write an article somewhat as follows :— 


There is no country in the world which lives under such a tyranny as our 
own. People are impaled in Morocco, and cut to pieces in China, and offered 
as sacrifices to Mumbo Jumbo, like the victims referred to in the fifteenth 
of Lucan’s Pharsalia, in the remoter parts of Japan; but what are these to 
the sufferings which a man of sensibility undergoes from the Duke of York’s 
column? We don’t mean to say that a man may not grind razors or teach 
a ragged school within its baleful influence. We have ourselves read the 
— in Talbot’s Divorce Case, not without interest, at no t distance 

m it; but we could no more write up one minister or write down another, 
or falsify reports, or suppress correspondence, or follow out any other consistent 
train of conduct to our own and our readers’ satisfaction within the of that 
hideous eyesore, than we could write Latin verses whilst our teeth were oy | 
stopped. The Duke of York’s column so vitiates the public taste, that 1 
operates most injuriously on the trade of the Italian image-boys, and thereby 
drives many a man to the public-house who might pass his evenings in domestic 
comfort if the wares vended by those itinerants were of such 9 ckasnster as to 
oa more than they at present do the charms of his home. But we take 
higher ground than this. We have tried it both ways, and we fearlessly assert 
that we have found it more easy to slander and to distort—to repeat petty 
gossip, to misrepresent gallant conduct—under the roar of all the cannon of 
Sebastopol, than under the glare of the squinting eyes of that baleful statue. 
Let it be removed at once, in the name of the British Press, and let its site be 
sown with “pie,” watered with printers’ ink, and surmounted by a gibbet, on 
which the man who shows it may suffer the just penalty of the odious position 
which he occupies. 


This might or might not be a very pleasant way of saying, 
Mr. A. B. wanted to go up the column, and his sixpence was 
refused as a bad one; but it would be a very r joke for the 
unlucky keeper, and we cannot but think that the costermongers 
would be quite as hardly used if they were visited with extermi- 
nation as a punishment for startling from his noonday slumbers 
one of the contributors to the Times. 


THE JURIDICAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of this Society on Monday last, presided over 
by Mr. Baron Bramwell, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen read a 
paper On the Classification of Crime. In order to contrast the 
vagueness of the English conception of crime with the systematic 
views which are taken of the subject by some other States, he 
compared some of the provisions of the | Fa of England with the 
corresponding enactments of the Code Napoléon and the Code of 
Louisiana. In France, offences are classified as contraventions, 
délits, and crimes—in Louisiana, as crimes and misdemeanors—= 
in England, as treasons, felonies, and misdemeanors. In the two 
former systems, these classes are distinguished by a difference in 
the punishments assigned to cases falling within them; whilst the 
English classification only retains meaning enough to produce 
occasional hardship. As an instance of this, the author of the 
paper referred to the case of the three bankers—Strahan, Paul, 
and Bates—who, being tried for a misdemeanor, were forced to 
take their trial together; whereas, if they had been indicted 
for a felony, they might have obtained separate trials, by severing 
in their challenges. He also pointed out the arbitrary character 
of the classification—embezzlement and bigamy being felonies, 
whilst obtaining goods by false pretences, and perjury, are mis- 
demeanors. Nor is it founded on any distinction as to punish- 
ments, for two of the classes include capital crimes, whilst all 
include crimes for which persons may be sentenced to almost any 
term of transportation or imprisonment. 

As repects the definition of particular crimes, the English law 
is equally unsatisfactory. Treason has been so defined as to 
include some grave offences against the State, and to exclude 
others of cunel qpantiy 3 and this difficulty has only been over- 
come by straining the words of the definition in such a manner 
as to make it almost impossible to say what is treason and 
what is not. In consequence of this, it has become necessary to 
pass Acts placing it in the power of the prosecutor to treat a 
variety of offences as either treasons, felonies, or misdemeanors, 
at his discretion ; but most of those offences are still defined in 
the same terms which gave rise to so many difficulties in the 
application of the 25th Edward III. The author contrasted 
this with the French law, which distinguishes between attacks 
against the external security of the State, against the person of 
the Emperor, and against the internal tranquillity of the country. 
The author next called attention to the unsatisfactory nature of 
the English law of homicide, which makes no distinction between 
murder and manslaughter, except the presence or absence of 
what is called “malice,” which it conclusively presumes to 
exist in certain cases where it notoriously does not exist in 
the common meaning of the word. The result of this has 
been to make juries legislators, as well as judges of fact, 
inducing them to set up a standard of their own as to 
what is murder and what is not—which standard depends 
upon a great variety of circumstances, and, to a most undesirable 
extent, upon the degree of eloquence or audacity of the 
counsel for the prisoner. Manslaughter, on the other hand, 
is so extensive a term as to be applied to offences of all kinds, 
from homicides which are hardly distinguishable from murder, 
and are punishable by transportation for life, down to cases which 
ean scarcely be called culpable at all, and which are adequately 
punished by a few days’ imprisonment. In French law, the 
crime of homicide is divided into three branches—first, voluntary 
homicide or meurtre, certain species of which, as assassination, 

isoning, and parricide, are punishable by death, and others 

y minor penalties—secondly, death caused unintentionally by 
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injuries inflicted voluntarily—and thirdly, death caused by 
negligence. The code of Louisiana makes a further dis- 
tinction in cases of involuntary homicide, according to the pro- 
bability, or otherwise, that death would result from the act of 
the offender. 

The author observed that the practical effect of the looseness 
of English definitions of crime had been to make it necessary to 
give the judge an almost discretionary power of inflicting punish- 
ment—so that many crimes are now punishable by almost any 
og of infliction, from a day’s imprisonment up to transportation 

or life. In his opinion, this throws an unfair amount of responsi- 
bility on the judges, which is the more to be regretted inasmuch 
as a great proportion of the chairmen of Quarter Sessions, who 
se y two-thirds or more of all criminal sentences, are quite 

estitute of any professional training. On the other hand, this 
arrangement avoids the tremendous severity of the Codes of 
France and Louisiana, which do not give the judges any 
power of passing alternative sentences. Hence, in France, the 
minimum punishment for bigamy (which is in England constantly 
punished by a few weeks’ imprisonment) is five years’ penal 
servitude; whilst in Louisiana, a boy breaking a pane of glass to 
steal a loafof bread would incur a minimum penalty of ten years’ 
and hard labour. 

‘he author fully recognised the advantages which are derived 
from the English system, but he expressed his opinion that they 
might be retained, whilst the administration of justice might 
be greatly simplified and facilitated by the adoption of more 
scientific definitions. 


THE OPERAS. 
MADAME GRISI AND HER CRITICS. 


{ temper manifested just now by some of our contem- 
poraries, in relation to the continued presence among us of 
Madame Grisi, if not altogether justifiable, is anything but 
unaccountable. The most prosperous voyage makes the dullest 
log-book ; and the career ot our great cantatrice, long as well as 
splendid beyond all precedent, has for some years past certainly 
suggested little subject-matter for commentary of any sort or 
kind. Indeed, Madame Grisi must have been at all times a 
difficult person to write about. Of all other great dramatic 
singers who have appeared in our time, it could be said, with 
truth, that they appeared occasionally in parts less suited 
to them than others—that for this personation they wanted 
delicacy, for that, breadth—and that they not unfrequently found 
themselves “labouring under severe indisposition, for which the 
indulgence of their audience was solicited,” or “which entirely 
prevented their having the honour of appearing.” In fact, 
they now and then broke faith with their manager and their 
“egpatye: at the best, they had their good and their bad moments. 

ut, on reference to the long and varied list of parts which 
Madame Grisi has successively filled, we can find none in which 
she can with justice be said to have failed, and but one in which 
she has not fully sueceeded—that being a part written expressly 
for an artiste of altogether exceptional powers, Madame Viardot. 
Nor can we eall to mind any occasion on which, with or without 
a reasonable pretext, she has been false to her employers before 
or behind the foot-lights. To chronicle cycles of appearances 
and reappearances, always attended with the same satisfactory 
result—so far at least as the public was concerned—must have been 
very up-hill work, even in connexion with a career of average 
duration. But to do this, not for a lustre or a decade, but for 
nearly a quarter of a century—to report on the débuts, triumphant 
successes, and retirements into private life of prima donna after 
prima donna, and still have to ring more and more changes on 
the old theme, that, “ after all, there was nobody like Grisi”— 
must have been enough to exhaust more patience than common] 
falls to the lot of the littérateur, great or small. Nor is this all. 
Some two years since, Madame Grisi, not without the customary 
note of preparation, ‘‘ made her last appearance in England, pre- 
vious to her final retirement from the stage,” and took a solemn 
farewell of that public with whom she had so long stood in such 
apare relation. Here, at last, was an occasion to put new 
ife into the most blas¢ of journalists,—an occasion when, rousing 
himself for one great and final effort, he might say with 
Ariosto— 

Quel, ch’ io le’ debbo, posso di parole 
Pagare in parte, e d’ opera d’ inchiostro— 


and then be relieved, for good and all, “ from the burthen of grati- 
tude.” And, to say the truth, the press did not fail to improve 
the occasion. It * pulled out all its stops,” and flourished away, 
loud and long—like an organist over a “ last voluntary,” after a 
tedious sermon. But “count no man happy till he dies ;” nor 
“halloo till you are out of the wood.” When Madame Grisi 
said she was going away for ever, she “ did not think she should 
live to” come back again. But back again she came—and that, 
too, at the commencement of the very next season, just as if 
nothing had happened—as she had done any time these twenty 
years at the same moment, waiting on the Opera, as, in our 
matchless climate, the east-wind waits on the spring, and the 
rain-cloud waits on the summer. Whatever might have been 
the feeling of the public in regard to this “ return to the scene 
of former triumphs,” it was not in nature that it should ever be 
forgiven by those whose vocation it was to record it ; and every- 
thing we read now in relation to our once favoured vocalist 


betrays a sulky tone of ill-usage which, though it is not to be 
retaliated, can never be forgiven. 

Madame Grisi’s reappearance was, without doubt, a mistake ; 
but so, we should have said, was her retirement,—even after such 
long and faithful service. The truth is, that the short career, the 
rapid rise and fall, of almost every other dramatic singer who has 
come under the notice of the present generation, are 
belonging entirely to the present age—things for which few pre- 
cedents can be found in the musical history of the last century, 
to the first half of which belong most of the names of those 
musicians most distinguished in the art of singing. The rapid 
consumption of voices which we now have such frequent occasion 
to remark, is attributable partially, without doubt, to the ex- 
travagant extension upwards of the compass of every voice part 
in modern opera—this, again, being a necessary result of the 
heavy instrumentation supposed to be indispensable to the satisfac- 
tion of the modern ear. But it is chiefly due to the insufficient train- 
ing of our modern vocalists—to the fact of their having in few 
instances undergone that amount of mechanical exercise which, 
now more than ever, is the indispensable preparation for the 
wear and tear of a public singer’s life. This preparation Madame 
Grisi has undergone; and hence the secret, not perhaps, in the 
first instance, of her success, but assuredly of the continuance of 
it. While other artistes, hardly less gifted physically, perhaps 
more so intellectually—and certainly, in repeated instances, 


a much closer acquaintance with musical science,— 


ave appeared only to excite an interest which they were soon 
found unable to sustain, Madame Grisi has manifested that con- 
tinued energy which, whether in life or in art, is indispensable to 
a successful career, and of which, in her especial vocation, there 
has heen no parallel instance in our time. This record of 
Mad: me Grisi’s past triumphs and present powers seems to be 
partivularly called for at the present moment, when a strong 
disposition seems to be manifested in many quarters to forget 
the frmer and to depreciate the latter. 

The small theatre in which Mr. Gye’s company have taken 
refus e is certainly not favourable to the — of their powers. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that singers habituated to a large 
area can be heard to more advantage, or can sing with less effort, 
in a smaller one. The scale to which a pipe is voiced can neither 
be increased nor diminished at a moment’s notice; and if it be 
inflated with less than its accustomed volume of air, it will speak 
falsely, or not at all. So far from her appearance at the Lyceum 
being a happy accident for Madame Grisi, we believe the very 
reverse to be the case. We believe that not only would any falling- 
off in the fiaish of her execution be more obvious to the closer in- 
spection possible in a smaller theatre, but that her voice, be its 
power or quality what it now may, produces less effect there than 
it would in Covent Garden or the nousaiinet. We hear nothing 
of the “ failing powers” of Signor Tamberlik; but assuredly on 
Saturday evening last his organ seemed to find utterance with more 
effort than ever, while his chronic exaggeration of style was never 
so manifest. Even the fine orchestra, including the usual number 
of wind, and a fair complement of stringed instruments—viz., 
eight violins of a side, five tenors, five violoncellos, and five double 
basses—sounded toneless, though never untuneful; while the 
chorus, excellent in its kind, and considerably more numerous 
a the occupants of the stalls, seemed at once harsh and 
eeble. 


HIER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre will, it is announced, re-open this even- 
ing, with Alboni as prima donnain the Cenerentola. Her admirers 
say that her voice has acquired additional power and mellowness 
during the five years which have elapsed since her last appearance 
before an English audience. Whether this be so or not, there is 
no doubt that she deserves, and will receive, an enthusiastic 
welcome. A great success is anticipated for the young dansante 
Katerine, and the style of Bellon is said to be perfect in finish 
and execution. Borchetti and Lisereau are in some quarters 
more especial favourites; but their respective merits will so 
soon be tested that we reserve our own opinion until we have 
had an opportunity of witnessing their performances. We 
may, however, congratulate the management on the unusual 
strength concentrated in the ballet of the opening night. The 
rapid formation of an opera company including such names as 
Alboni, Piccolomini, Wagner, and Albertini, all of whom will ap- 

ear early in the season, equally deserves the warm acknow- 
edgments of all lovers of music. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


At the last meeting of this Society, a paper was read—On 
various Phenomena of Refraction thro Semi-Lenses or 
Prisms, producing Anomalies in the Illusion of Stereoscopic 
Images, by A. Claudet, Esq., F.R.S. 

The author having observed that_photographie pictures repre- 
senting flat surfaces, when examined in the refracting stereoscope, 
have the appearance of concavity, has endeavoured to discover 
the cause of this phenomenon, and to explain it. In order 
to ascertain if this peculiar effect was attributable to some 
imperfection in the lenses of the camera obscura which had 
produced the photographic pictures, or to a property of the 
stereoscope itself, he began by testing the stereoscope without 
photographic images. For this experiment he placed under each 
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tube of the stereoscope a diagram composed of vertical and 
horizontal lines crossing each other. The two diagrams, per- 
fectly identical, when seen in the stereoscope coalesced and formed 
only one figure; but although each diagram when seen separately 
by its corresponding eye, appeared perfectly flat, still the coa- 
lescing image of the two presented a surface compen con- 
cave. Consequently there was no doubt that the same illusion 
observed in ope pictures was due only to the effect of 
the stereoscope. is experiment was decisive, and it remained 
to discover how the illusion was produced. 

The investigations showed that the phenomenon, which is a 
defect detrimental to the beauty and correctness of the stereo- 
scopic representations, unavoidable in the refracting stereoscope, 
is a plain illustration of the cause of relief and distance, and 
yields the clearest explanation of the stereoscopic illusion, proving 
that it is founded on the true principles of natural binocular 
vision. 

Having demonstrated that the semi-lenses of the ecg 
like prisms, bend laterally all the vertical lines of which the 
photograph pictures are composed, and that these lines in the two 

ictures present their concavity to each other, it is evident that 

e coalescence of the two images must give the illusion of a con- 


‘cave image. The phenomenon of the lateral curvature given to 


vertical lines by the refraction of a prism may be curiously illus- 
trated by the following experiment. If, while holding 
a prism in each hand, the two — having their thin 
edges vertical to each other, we look at the window from 
the opposite end of the room, we see first two windows with 
their vertical lines bent in contrary directions ; but by inclining 

dually the optical axes, we can converge them until the two 
images coalesce, and we see only one window. As soon as they 
coincide, the lateral curvature of the lateral lines ceases, and 
they are bent projectively from back to front, presenting the 
illusion of a window concave towards the room, such as it would 
appear reflected by a concave mirror. 

ere is another phenomenon which can be noticed when 
looking at photographic pictures in the stereoscope. Sometimes 
the pictures appear to project, and sometimes to recede from 
their mountings. The first effect lessens the illusion, and the 
second renders it more effectual; therefore it is desirable to 
inquire how we can avoid the one, and ensure the other. 

e know that the distance of objects is in an inverse ratio 
with the angle of convergence required to see them single; and also, 
that with symmetrical figures or photographic’ pictures, when 
the horizontal or lateral distances of the several corresponding 
points are different, the points less separated will appear nearer, 
and those more separated will appear farther. Suppose the 
two correspondent vertical lines of the openings or frames 
of the pictures be more distant than the two correspondent 
age of the farthest plane of the pictures themselves, then 
he openings or frames will appear behind the pictures; and 
if we suppose the two correspondent vertical lines of the 
| to be less distant than the two correspondent points of 

e nearest plane of the pictures, then the openings or frames will 
appear before the _—- 

hese curious phenomena led the author to construct a stereo- 
scope which exhibits flat surfaces perfectly flat. This new 
stereoscope has two entire lenses, instead of two semi-lenses, and 
the eyes look through the centres of such lenses. The images not 
being laterally refracted, as in the semi-lenticular stereoscope, 
their coalescence requires a certain effort of divergence of vision, 
which a little practice will enable us to perform easily. Persons 
capable of using this kind of stereoscope will see a picture whose 
surface is perfectly flat with all the illusion of relief and distance. 

All lenses being more or less subject to the property of bend- 
ing straight lines when refracted all the various points of 
their surface but the centre, and in a greater degree as those 

ints are nearer the edges, it results that, when images are pro- 

uced in the camera obscura by the various points of the entire 
aperture, they will be bent in various contrary directions, and a 
certain confusion must arise injurious to the delicacy and cor- 
rectness of the whole compound image. This may be proved by 
the following experiment:—If we take the image of a window 
by a small aperture on the right edge of a lens—say, of three 
inches aperture—and another image of the same window by 
placing the aperture on the left, taking care to shift the camera 
so that the two apertures shall be exactly on the same line, we 
shall have two images of the same window apparently identical. 
But in placing these two images side by side in the central lens 
stereoscope above described, first the image of the left-side 
aperture on the right, and then that of the right-side aperture 
on the left, we shall see in the first case a concave window, and 
in the second a convex window. But if the two images be 
examined in the semi-lenticular stereoscope, we shall see in one 
case a concave, and in the other a perfectly flat window ; because 
in the first case the stereoscope will have increased the bending 
of the vertical lines of the two images, and in the second, the 
stereoscope will have corrected the bending. 

This fact naturally suggests the possibility of correcting the 
defect of the refracting stereoscope ; for if the images of the 
camera were taken by semi-lenses, the bend resulting from this 
mode of operating might be corrected by the bend of the stereo- 
sore, care being taken to turn the thin edge of the semi-lenses 
of the two camera in the direction which will produce a bending 
contrary to that of the semi-lenses of the stereoscope. 


Having shown how the lateral proportional distances of any 
two correspondent points of the two stereoscopic pictures are the 
indices of. their perspective distances, it may be observed 
that if, while looking in the stereoscope, a change were 
produced in those proportional lateral distances, the objects 
would appear to move, not in the horizontal lateral direction 
of that change, but in a straight line forward and back- 
ward, as if the object was approaching or receding. The 
most curious effect of that motion, however, would be, that 
the objects would appear increasing in size while they were 
receding, and diminishing while approaching, which we know is 
entirely at variance with the laws of perspective. This illusion 
is entirely physiological, and is thus explained by the author :— 
While the object appears moving forwards and backwards, it 
remains always the same size; but as we naturally expect that it 
should apparently increase in size when it advances, and decrease 
when it recedes, the fact that these appearances are not presented 
causes us to suppose that it is diminishing when approaching, and 
increasing when receding. 

The paper was illustrated by several stereoscopes, and a 
variety of curious experiments, exhibited to the iety by 
Mr. Claudet. 


REVIEWS. 


MOORE’S MEMOIRS.* 


IGHT volumes—that is, three thousand two hundred pages— 
of contempo history, edited by a member of the “ great 
historical house” of Russell—the statesman who has successivel 
held the highest offices of State in the first kingdom of the worl 
himself claiming to be one of the foremost in the files of time! 
What a treasure to posterity —what a mine of information for 
the future Macaulay! How superior is this fine array of mate- 
rials to the Chambelayne’s State of England, and the bewildering 
broad-sheets and stupid pamphlets out of which the great living 
historian has had to di kis ew and scattered facts for illustrat- 
ing, from its common things, the common life of the men of the 
Revolution! And how completely these stores are arranged! 
an Index to all the eight volumes, extending over nearly a hundred 
ages, gives every fact and every individual. And with what 
idelity—what accuracy—what truthfulness ! What a daguerreo- 
type of the century we have! Let us illustrate the blessing to 
posterity which these volumes offer. Here is a single column of 
the Index, taken quite at random—(letter E., vol. viii. p 321)— 
and these are the great and admirable facts which an ex- 
Premier of England takes credit to himself for having embalmed, 
and which he tells us “ the world will not willingly let die.” Here 
is a single column of the Index, and here is every reference in 
it to those volumes—these are the splendid events with w 
this indefatigable chronicler has favoured us :— 


Egerton, Lady Francis, vii. 313. 


In a fever of excitement, remembering what services this noble 
lady’s noble husband had borne to literature, the future historian 
of England turns to Moore’s diary as above, and finds this 
astounding fact :— 


16th.—Dined with Mr. Grenville. Company, only Lady Francis Egerton 
the Archbishop of York and his niece, and Tord Harrowby. 


We say nothing at present of Mr. Thomas Moore's adverb 
but the printing and indexing this fact is a literary phenomenon 


Elizabeth, the Princess, viii. 203. 


which turns out to be the following scrap of royal grammar and 
taste 


These (says Miss Godfrey) are Princess Elizabeth’s own words: “ My 
music goes on ill, without I am tempted to sing an Irish melody.” 
Ellenborough, Lady, Countess of, viii. 191. 
We have outlived — at Tunbridge, except the Fincastles, 
Hopes, Rogers, and Lady Ellenborough. 
Ellice, Colonel, vii. 181. 
Dined at Lord Grey’s. Company, the Hollands . . . Ellice . . 
... it turned out that [more t irty years dined 
once with Elliot and Sir A. Wellesley ” 
Elliot, Captain, vii. 55. 
Returned to Bowood ... A party; besides the ont 
Luttrell, there was Lord Auckland, Captain Elliot, Admiral 
Elliot, Ebenezer, vii. 373. 
At the Corn-law festival at Drury-lane, my name was on a scroll by 
the side of Ebenezer Elliott. 
Elliotson, Dr., vii. 225. 
Bulteel . . . proposed to me to accompany him some day to see 
Dr. Elliotson’s manipulatory experiments. 
Ellis, Agar George, viii. 176. 
Byron is satisfied with the Quarterly Review; and I am glad 
G. Ellis has let him off so gently. 
Ellis, Sir Henry, vii. 20, 149. 
Dined at Murray's; company, the Lockharts . . . Turner the artist, 
Henry Ellis. The day odd, and not unamusing. 
Dined at Sir B. Brodie’s; company, Rogers . . . Sir H. Ellis, of tho 


British Museum. 


* Memoirs, Journa! and C. of Thomas Moore. Edited by 
the Right Henourable Lord Jobn Vols, vila London? 
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Elwyn, vii. 43. 

Dined at Bailey’s, Seymour-place; company, Sir H. Vivian, Elwyn, 
Quintin Dick, and one or two more. 

Emerson, Captain, vii. 237. 

My berth in the Holyhead steamer was through the kindness of the 
captain (Emerson) in his own cabin. 

This is a sufficient, though accidental, specimen of this porten- 
tous series of volumes. If any human being wishes to mark and 
learn these and other equally valuable facts, here he has them. 
Lord John Russell has given to the world materials from which 
some literary Owen or Cuvier of the twenty-ninth century 
may possibly reconstruct most of the dinner parties at Holland 
House ; and possibly he might recover the name of Lord Lands- 
downe’s chef on Monday, the 4th of January, 1842, when, accord- 
ing to this great legacy given to posterity by Mr. Moore, as he 
says, ‘1 went over to Bowood to meet the Palmerstons, Lord 
and Lady Cottenham, Lord Duncannon, and some of his nice 
family, and that ouvis person. Lady Kerry, and I sung a 
good deal as usual.” e do not know that we can give either 
a fuller or a fairer account of these two volumes. They contain 
this, and much meal of the same bolting—neither finer nor 
coarser. Eight hundred pages of this sort of thing—neither 
better nor worse—neither wittier nor wiser—neither more or 
less stupid. As reviewers say, the volumes are level, not to add 
dull. To the uninitiated, we fear that such revelations of the high 
life of Whiggery show it to be not very pure, perhaps, but 
certainly very simple. If society were really such as it exhibits 
itself in the diary of this its spoiled child—its victim, shall we 
say, or its genp ae would be a very dreary affair. 

The book is, in other respects, to us, an extremely melancholy 
one—we mean on Moore's account. And if, as we believe, 
Lord John Russell was only desirous to benefit his friend's 
memory, he had much better have got together the 3oool. 
for which, as he tells us in the Postscript, fhe sold the copy- 
right of these volumes to raise an annuity for the poet’s widow, 
in any other way than through this tedious and damaging 
publication. Moore’s widow had, we believe, claims on society 
—especially on high Whig society. Her husband spent his time, 
and spirits, and energies, in contributing to the pleasure and 
adding to the brilliancies of many a high festival of the Lords of 
the Philistines; and he sang and made melody at great houses, 
at the cheap expenditure, on the part of “ my noble host,” of his 
entrées and champagne. Moore did this because he liked it. 
We do not consider him a parasite, or say that he neglected his 
family, because he was so constantly at great men’s tables. This 
sort of living is intelligible enough. Moore liked the footing he 
was on—his wife liked it—* my noble host” liked it. Society is 
carried on upon this mutual understanding. Lettered men do 
not disgrace themselves because they dine with dukes, though 
unable to ask dukes in turn. The sort of criticism which 
makes it a crime in Moore to accept the hospitalities of 
Lansdowne House, is in itself sheer flunkeyism. It may 
be that Southey’s austere seclusion at Greta Hall, or Words- 
worth’s few and quiet visits to London, are in themselves 
a finer and more edifying moral spectacle than poor Moore's 
extravagance and expenses in hackney coaches and white kid 

loves. But we must make allowances for differences in men. 

Ve do not complain that Moore spent his time in high society ; 
but what we do complain of is, that high society will not pay 
Moore, or Moore’s belongings, that price and income, or pro- 
vision, to which he or his widow was fairly entitled from his great 
friends, but prefers saddling his posthumous claims upon English 
literature. In other words, if Moore’s “noble Rrosts and 
“noble friends” thought, as they rightly thought, that Moore’s 
widow ought to have 3c00l., they should have put their hands in 
their own noble pockets for this most praiseworthy purpose. We 
do protest against the incubus on Engl.sh literature, the affront 
to biography, the slight to contemporaneous history, which this 
indirect subscription to Mrs. Moore implies. Lord John Russell 
has done avery kind thing to his friend’s widow, but he has done 
it at the public expense. These eight volumes are, since the silly 
memoirs which accompanied the court of Louis XIV., about the 
1n0et complete insult to literature which we can recal. 

As to Moore, they show what their six predecessors show—that 
Thomas Moore was a person of incredible vanity and smallness 
of mind. In volume vil., we marked forty-seven distinct tributes 
to Lis own poetical successes, his personal virtues, and individual 
acquirements, copied, transcribed, and chronicled by Moore in 
his diary. He gloats over adulation in every page; with the 
most unflinching nerve he licks up the most nauseous and 
greasy draughts of flattery—nothing comes amiss to him. Inso- 
lent familiarity, the scarcely-concealed contempt of a Royal 
Duke, and the cant and blarney of an Irish linkboy—all is 
equally aeceptable. Moore had nostrils very undiscriminating. It 
was equally incense whether the tribute was of the gums of 
Arabia or a pastile of camel's dung :-— 

Keouved au amusing little book about whist, with the following note :— 
© The author of this work has been frequently and so highly amused, delighted, 


instructed, and astonished by Mr. Moore's works, that he forwarded this 
vouine,” &e. vu, 336. 

‘The beet thing of the evening occurred after the dinner was over. A mort 
poling shower came on: ... a common cad ran up to me, and said, “ Shall I 
get 


you @ cab, Mr. Moore? Sure, ain't I the man that patronizes your 
» Now thie I call fame. Ibid. p. 


Vanity, of course, of this sort, will swallow anything. 
Movre seriously believed Luttrell’s astounding information that 


vice?’ . 


he knew for a fact that Lalla Rookh was sung in Persian 
the street minstrels of Ispahan; and with enviable gulli- 
bility, he takes for literal, sober truth, all the quizzing hoaxes 
and fictitious records of his successes, controversial and poetical, 
which Sydney Smith in comical, and Rogers in serious, malice, 
chose to invent. Without a single suspicion of the intense folly 
of the thing, Moore details, with the utmost gravity, the non- 
sensical reception and mock ovation which some of his friends 
got up for him in Ireland ; and Lord John Russell permits him- 
self to print the sad fact, that while Moore was making a progress 
among his fellow-countrymen in Wexford, with flags and bands 
and four-horse chaises, and “nine Muses placing a crown on 
my head,” his wife was obliged to borrow a five-pound-note to 
keep the house open at Sloperton.”—vii. p. 121. 
ot that we think Moore to have been heartless—on the con- 

trary, he contributed long and nobly to the necessities of his own 
family, and of his wife’s family. e believe him to have been 
in the main better than this preposterous collection of vanities 
and imbecilities represents him. Judging from this diary, he 
was a mere diner-out, a mere singer of songs, a mere student of 
Debrett. Certainly he did “dearly love a lord ;” but he had 
better aspects, which this book does not give. He was, from all 
accounts, a most brilliant talker—in these volumes, he is only a 
remarkably dull diarist. His poetical squibs, graceful and 
piquant, prove that he had a quick and nice sense of political 
matters. As Moore is here recorded, his comments on passing 
events are either prophecies which have signally failed, or 
criticisms utterly devoid of point or accuracy. ith —— 
ties for amassing Ana of unexampled variety and richness, we 
have here very few good stories, and of good stories, some 
spoiled in the telling. For example :—* Sir William Scott, who 

aced his money in the Three per Cents., used to congratulate 

imself ‘on escaping,’ as he oak ‘ from the perplexities of land 
into the pure ee per Cents.’” Lord Stowell’s phrase was 
“the elegant simplicity of the Three per Cents.” 

We have noticed several blunders in these volumes. Here are 
two of them—one, we believe, Lord John’s. Speaking of an 
answer to the Z'ravels of an Irish Gentleman, Moore alludes to a 
reply by “ Maltby, Bishop of Chichester.” The editor here cor- 
rects—‘‘a mistake; the real author was Dr. Thayer, the late Bisho, 
of Lincoln.” We beg to add—“ another mistake—Dr. Kaye,” 
who, we believe, after all, did not write it. In another place, both 
Moore and his editor blunder about another Irish reply to these 
Trish Travels—first fathering it on Dr. Whately, and then giving 
up the authorship in despair ; though the work is Blanco White’s 
well known and acknowledged ‘‘ Second Travels of an Irish Gen- 
tleman, not by the editor of Captain Rock’s Memoirs.” But 
Moore was quite innocent of the critical faculty. Among “ thin 
which have happened lately,” he gravely remarks, that “ the Hig 
Church, at Oxford, having acquired an enormous subscription 
to build a temple to Cranmer, thought they had discovered his 
bones. The bones were sent to Buckland, who pronounced them 
to be those of a cow.” The blunder of attributing the Cranmer 
cross to “‘ the High Church,” is exceeded by the gullibility of the 
relater, who believed in the discovery of the alleged bones of a 
man who was burnt to ashes. 

; > can only find two tolerable stories: here they are. One 
is 0 

The lady who wrote to Talleyrand, informing him, in high-flown terms of 
ief, of the death of her husband, and expecting an eloquent letter of con- 
do in return; his answer only, “ Hélas, madame! Votre affectionné, 
fe. TALLEYRAND.” In less than a year, another letter from the same lady 
informed him of her having married again; to which he returned an answer 
in the same laconic style—“ Oh, oh, madame! Votre affectionné, Sc. 
TALLEYRAND.” 

And this is the other :— 

A good story of a stranger passing through Cheltenham, who wished to 
devote a few hours to visiting the scene of the battle of Worcester. The guide 
entered with much communicativeness into the subject—showed him exactly 
where the battle had taken place, mentioned how soon the first blood was 
shed, and delighted the antiquarian with the minuteness of his historical 
knowledge. “It was certainly a great battle,” exclaimed the latter. “Oh, 
wonderful, sir,” answered the guide; “ nothing but Spring’s wind could have 
carried him through.” 

The original conception of Regent-street and Regent’s-park, 
is new to us:— 

There is no news except that the Prince is to have a villa upon Primrose 
Hill, connected by a fine street with Carlton House, and is so pleased with 


this magnificent plan that he has been heard to say, that “it will quite 
eclipse Napoleon,’ 


These are the pearls from the dunghill. or the rest, if readers 
can be found who discover any interest in the daily record of the 
smallest of all small events, they will here find food for their pe- 
culiar tastes. They will learn how, when in London, Moore 
used to make dinner engagements with two or three people for 
the same Cay—always preferring the duke to the lok, and the 
lord to the commoner—and how Lady Holland used to ask 
more guests than her table would hold—and how “ one of her ways 
of making room was displayed in the person of Gore, who,” on 
Moore’s entrance, “was putting on his great coat, to take his 
departure, having been sent away by my lady for want of room.” 
They will be informed how, in the same princely and elegant man- 
sion, Allen—* the tame atheist” kept at that pleasant Tusculum 
—*‘ after he had performed the carving part, retired to a small side 
table to dine.” They will learn, if they wish to know, what intoler- 
ably small things adite Foxes and high-born Russells can say and 
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do, and what chronicling of small beer a Premier and Secretary of 
State can edit. Tosuch readers we commit these volumes, so infi- 
nitely petty: For those who feel either pride or interest in the fame, 
either of Moore or his literary executor, we can only wish the 
very speediest extinction to this worthless and unprofitable col- 
lection of details without value, and of minute particulars without 
interest. Its only worth is to show how hollow and dull is 
the record of the daily life of the professed wit and Lion de 
Société. We do not profess to follow the cant of those who 
think Thomas Moore would have been happier or more useful in 
icking his daily mutton bone with “Bessy.” All that we urge is, 
t whatever were the charms of London life, their annals are in- 
sufferably dull and tedious. Gossip has its pleasant side, but its 
transcript is a great bore; and whatever the delights of our 
modern pomps and vanities, their chronicles are a weariness and 
vexation when the scraps are served up, cold and broken, in the 
columns of the Morning Post, or even in eight volumes of that 
— diner out, and most consistent and persistent 
unter of saloons, Thomas Moore. The lesson has its value; 
but it is not quite that which the Whig houses anticipate. 


OSTER-RUNDSCHAU OF THE KREUZ ZEITUNG.* 


Mee has been said in this country, within the last two 
years, about the party of the Kreuz Zeitung; but the 
journal which gives its name to that remarkable school of poli- 
ticians is so rare a visitant in London clubs and news-rooms, 
that we think we shall not be doing a work of supererogation 
if we lay before our readers, without note or comment, a 
sum: of the Oster-Rundschau—a paper which fills about 
seven columns in Nos. 77 and 78 of the Kreuz Zeitung for the 
present year. 

The Peace, says our contemporary, for which we have prayed 
80 often in our churches, is at last concluded. Russia has proved 
the y momeng | of her love of peace, by yielding to the instances of 
the Great Powers of Germany. The hopes of the revolutionists, 
who looked forward to a remodelling of the map of Europe, are 
scattered to the winds. Russia has learnt a lesson which she will 
not soon forget; but her losses in the late war have not dimi- 
nished her real strength—nay, they have rather increased it, by 
directing her attention to those things in which it really consists. 
The “sick man” lies dying in the cruel embrace of his Western 
allies, and must often look back to the proposals of Prince 
Menschikoff as to a chance of escape which can now never 
return. The influence of Russia on the destinies of Turkey is 
not lessened—perhaps it has become greater—by the emancipa- 
tion of the oppressed Christians. And as long as the Western 
Powers remain united, to whom can the Sultan turn for help 
unless it be to the Czar? 

The war, it is added, has shaken England as much as it has 
shaken Russia. All the errors of her internal organization have 
been exposed, and she has been shown to be ill-ordered in her 
fleet, in her army, and in her administration. Her fair and fertile 
fields will soon repair the drain of her resources ; but her confidence 
in herself and her military glory will not soon return. How sad is 
her present position compared with that which she occupied in 
1815! She is now the obedient ally of France—the suppliant, 
we may almost say, for the forbearance of America! ‘There is 
but one hope for her—the inexhaustible treasure of Christian 
faith and German right, which no land possesses as she does. 
And France—but why do we speak of France? we mean Im- 

rialism. To Imperialism the campaigns of 1854 and 1855 
oe brought unalloyed advantage. It has gained renown inthe 
field, the sympathies of all those short-sighted conservatives who 
hate revolution without loving freedom, and the good will of that 
large class whose politics are regulated by the state of the money- 
market. The birth of an heir to the Imperial throne has given 
strength to the dynasty, and the Moniteur rejoices in language 
which passes into blasphemy, unrebuked by a servile episcopate. 
It may be that an alliance between France and Russia is on 
the cards; if so, what will be the position of England—of 
Germany—above all of Prussia? It behoves us to look to 
ourselves, to search and see if the errors which brought us 
to the brink of ruin in 1806 and 1848 have been repented of and 
repaired ! 

he real interest of the Turkish question is, we are further 
told, only now beginning to unfold itself. It is highly pro- 
bable that the two years’ war between Russia and the Western 
Powers may present itself to the mind of the future historian 
as only an episode in the Decline and Fall of the Turkish Empire. 
Some writers see a new evil, not much inferior to Islamism itself, 
arising in the introduction, amongst Orientals, of the Mammon 
worship of the West, which is sure to follow in the train of 
railroads and exchanges. We think, adds our contemporary, 
these anticipations somewhat exaggerated, still they recal 
us to a sense of our responsibility, and turn our eyes towards 
our own condition. The Zimes prophesied a duration of twenty 
ears for this war, and plcrorat 4 from it the new modelling of 
urope ; but in the century in which we live, the decisive battles 
of the world are not external, but internal—not between States 
or Churches and their enemies, but in States and Churches 

themselves. 
ia has, she is assured, carried through wisely and firmly 


* Neue Preussische Zeitung. Berlin: April, 1856. 


that peace policy which she adopted in 1854—striving, of course, 
to remain as united to Austria as ible, but still maintaining 
her independence of action. But for Prussia, not only Austria, 
but all Germany might now be in the humiliating position in 
which Sardinia finds herself. The blessed success of this policy 
has shut the mouths of all those gainsayers, once so numerous, 
who abused it, and us, its advocates. The smaller German States 
have acted with Prussia, not with Austria, wherever the policy 
of these two Powers was dissimilar; and the almost universal 
approbation of the course which our Government adopted, has 
been attested by its being invited to take in the Conferences 
at Paris. Even in England, Prussia’s conduct is becoming better 
appreciated. Mr. Disraeli has expressed himself very strong] 
in favour of the maintenance of the most intimate relations wi 
us, and Lord Palmerston’s language, in a late debate, is far from 
unfriendly. Ere long we may hope to hear similar sentiments 
from the Tories—our old allies of Waterloo. It could not be 
that the strong anti-Prussian feeling which lately exhibited itself 
in England should continue. We were always sure that it could 
not; and the event must justify us in the eyes of those of our 
friends who have been in the habit of thinking us not too much 
but too little Russian. We proclaim aloud, and always have 
proclaimed, our good will to Russia; but we have always upheld, 
and still uphold, the importance of our alliance with England. 
In the interest of Europe, in the interest of our own country’s 
internal development, we have never let go our hold of that true 
and brotherly hand. 


The success of the foreign policy of which, proceeds our 
contemporary, we have been the supporters, has caused a 
reaction in the public mind; and the of all the Liberal 
papers in Germany, and even in England, is now directed, 
not against the backstairs influence which we have been su 
posed to exercise, but against the overwhelming power whi 
the last elections are believed to have thrown into our hands. 
To call our power overwhelming is to ee it most 
absurdly; but our position, as a party, has undoubtedly become 
stronger, and our care must now be to use the influence which 
we possess, as well as may be. It becomes our duty to give 
increased practical effect to those principles of Right and Freedom 
which have ever been our guides—to show that our object is not 
the advantage of any particular class, but the prosperity of the 
whole body politic. The party which bears on its banner the 
Cross and the name of God must not demean its high mis- 
sion by any “narrow-hearted squirearchical selfishness.” We 
shall not, however, act up to these lofty principles, if we do not 
make it our study to bring them to bear upon every sort of 
question in every department of public affairs, acting cordially 
with and in subservience to the Government where we can, 
opposing it when it becomes necessary to do so. A century of abso- 
lutist and bureaucratic administration has shutout the Ritterschaft 
from the management of public business. Since the reaction of 
November, 1848, its members have possessed themselves of the 
right side of both our Houses of Parliament, but it stands to reason 
that after so long an exclusion from a share in the government, 
many of their duties should seem difficult and strange. Yet this 
is a reason, not for indolence, but for increased diligence, and for 
application to all the different branches of State affairs—to judi- 
cial, financial, and police business—to matters connected with 
manufactures, imposts, and mines. Till of late, the deputies of 
the West have been scarcely at all represented in our ranks. 
Recently, we have been strengthened by the accession of some 
Rhinelanders and Westphalians, to whom we give the right hand 
of fellowship. Soon we hope to welcome from all corners of the 
land, manufacturers, town-officials, and merchants ; so that we, 
as well as our opponents, may have men to whom all the subjects 
in which we are at present weak are familiar. What a noble 
field is thus opened for the ‘Conservative youth” of Prussia, 
who will now have an opportunity of looking in the face those 
great questions on which the future of our fatherland—of 
our century—and above all, of Christianity—depend. 
opponents say, that while we strive for “‘German freedom”— 
freedom founded on history and the Word of God, and not for 
the “ common citizen freedom,” which Liberalism founds on the 
abstract equality of men—we in effect only add strength to the 
bureaucracy and the police. This accusation Count Schwerin, 
amongst others, brings against us; but have we not to thank 
Liberalism and the Revolution for the bureaucracy and the 
police? We are no doubt often obliged to defend these institu- 
tions against Godlessness, Liberalism, and Revolution, but as a 
party we are not their friends. These reproaches of our enemies 
should, nevertheless, remind us that we shall only then have 
secured the triumph of Right and Freedom when we have 
fortified them alike against the attacks of Absolutism from above, 
and of Revolution from below. The first step to this must be a 
thorough reform of our judicial organization. 

The great victory of this year's Session has been the repeal of 
the 42nd Article of the Constitution, which enacted the revolu- 
tionary limitations on the ~~ of property, set aside the 
rights of the Seigneurs, &e. Kc. For a whole half-century the 
Seignorial rights were regarded as evils to be got rid of as quickly 
as possible. No wonder, then, that the institution became cor 
rupted, and produced real mischief. The fairest palace will become 
good-for-nothing if it is not repaired and kept up. Now, however, 
we have our old good right again, and have thus made one step 
towards its improvement. These rights must not remain here- 
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ditary, in a gross sense, like money, independently of personal 
qualifications. They were not so at first. The Ritterschaft 
must have the power of excluding unworthy ns from its 
body; and the increase of power which oa police and 
bureaucracy have brought to the seignorial authority will require 
the introduction of securities and limitations which were un- 
necessary in a more simple and patriarchal age. Our recent 
victory on this question has inflamed an old wound of our native 
country—the dislike entertained towards the nobility; and recent 
melancholy events have tended to increase this feeling. The 
author of the Rundschau wishes, in the strongest manner, to 
express his dislike of all playing with the titles and recollections 
of nobility, and to acknowledge that nobility, unsupported by 
morality, is indeed of little worth. Our nobility, he adds, is no 
heathen caste, but an order founded for the glory of God. In 
the classical words of the Emperor Maximilian— 


I am a man as others be, 
Save that the Lord exalted me. 


The curse of our nobility is, that the appearance is disjoined 
from the reality. In England it is otherwise—wealth, power, 
and title go hand-in-hand. Amongst us, barbers’ apprentices 
and ostlers bear high-sounding titles. What we want is, the 
expulsion from the ranks of the nobility of all those who do not 
live as nobles, and the introduction of all those who do, together 
with the institution of a system of discipline enforced by Central 
and Provincial Chapters. 

Upon another great question, concludes our contemporary, 
our party suffered, in this Session, a defeat. We attacked those 
words of the Constitution—* All Prussians are equal before the 
law—differences of rank do not exist,”’ and, ‘* The enjoyment of 
civil rights does not depend upon religious belief.” The Lower 
House passed to the order of the day ; but our minority con- 
tained the germs of a future majority—our defeat was the 
forerunner of victory. On the 16thof March, 1853, we suffered 
a similar check on the question of the 42nd Article of the 
Constitution, on which we have now succeeded. The party of 
the eternal and historical Right can and will look calmly into 
the future, heedless of the petty successes and petty failures of 
the moment. 


TENBY.* 


| be noticing Mr, Gosse’s last work, we address ourselves chiefly 
to those who are unacquainted with his previous writings ; 
for a perfectly sufficient idea of the general character of this book 
would be conveyed to those who have read the Aquarium, 
or the Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire Coast, if we 
were to say that Mr. Gosse here does for Tenby precisely what 
he has already done for Torquay and Weymouth. We 
have the same minute and perspicuous description of the inhabi- 
tants of the sea—the same amiability and domesticity—the same 
rather weakly pietism—the same notices, more or less interesting, 
of the animals and vegetation of the districts which form the 
landward boundary of Mr. Gosse’s oozy domain. Zenby consists 
of a series of letters, or perhaps we may say chapters, for there is 
nothing essentially epistolary in the pom any Aves Mr. Gosse,in his 
preface, invitesall those towhom this form of composition is unpleas- 
ing to consider each letter as simply one section of a connected 
work. London is the point of departure, and the coast of South 
Wales is reached partly by railroad, partly by coach and steam- 
vessel. Such a journey offers perhaps but her attractions ; and 
even if it were otherwise, the author is nearly destitute of that 
poetical faculty and power of language which makes the descrip- 
tions of wayside scenery in the works of Hugh Miller or of 
Kingsley so thoroughly fresh and charming. When Mr. Gosse 
talks of old castles and of the works and ways of men, he 
describes like a cockney tourist, and moralizes like an Exeter 
Hall divine. 

Hard by the littlewatering-place of Tenby isa huge mass of lime- 
stone rock—an island at high water, the foreland of a peninsula 
when the tide is out. Its base is pierced by several caverns. 
Mr. Gosse seems to have found them most admirable hunting 
grounds. The smooth anemone is scattered everywhere around, 
tempting the eye, and, our author says, the mouth. Great tracts 
are covered with acorn shells, still as death when the tide has 
ebbed, but all ready to open “their delicate little grasping 
hands of feathery fingers” when the life-giving waters return. 
Low down, the rocks are fringed with what seem shaggy locks 
matted like the hair of a wet white poodle. These are hydroid 
polypes of exquisite delicacy, principally of the genus Lao- 
medea. In the dark recesses of one of the caverns, the stag’s- 
horn sponge-polype—with the aspect of a sponge, but to the feel 
something between jelly and cartilage—and the rare snowy-disked 
anemone, are to be found—both in retired rock-pools. Waving 
round the entrance of one of the caverns, we have the large 
fronds of the sweet oarweed—a cousin of the gigantic Mucro- 
eystis pyrifera, which grows to the length of 1500 feet in the 
southern expanse of the Atlantic. Here, too, are long green 
threads of Enteromorpha and the edible laver. Under the 
lettuce-like leaves of the Ulva and the glossy dark red dulse, 
we see the rock “covered with patches of gaily-coloured Botryl- 
lide—semi-pellucid fleshy agglomerations, that look as if spoon- 


“ee a Sea-side Holiday. By P. H. Gosse. London: Van Voorst, 


fuls of jelly had been dashed against the wall, and had con- 
= as they fell.” These are compound Ascidians. The jelly- 
ooking mass is common property, but the little stars that stud 
it are found, when seen under the microscope, to consist of 
“numerous tiny mollusks of complex organization.” They are 
prettily figured in Professor Harvey's Sea-side Book, p.131. On 
the sueelbboln near the pool we have just been looking at, we 
find the Sertularia cupressina—its polypidons forming a taper 
spire, with fan-shaped branches arching downwards—an animal 
ine tree. But here comes a strange vision. Mr. Gosse must 
escribe it in his own words :— 

Down I gazed on the smooth sea, becoming more and more mirror-like 
every moment, as the slight afternoon breeze died away into a calm, and 
allowing me from my vantage-height to see far down into its depths. Pre- 
sently I was gratified with the sight of one, and then another, of that enor- 
mous Medusa, the Great Rhizostome, urging its diagonal course at the 
shining surface. Its great bluish-white disk, like a globe of fifteen or 
eighteen inches diameter, moves foremost by alternate contractions and 
expansions, which remind one of the pulse of an enormous heart, especially 
as at each stroke a volume of fluid is shot out of the cavity, by the impact 
of which on the surrounding water, the huge body is driven vigorously for- 
ward. Meanwhile the compound —?_ with its eight arms, that hang 
down to the depth of two feet below, is dragged after the disk ; its weight 
and the resistance of the water to its bulk combining to give that slanting 
direction which this great Medusa always assumes when in motion. 

Mr. Gosse gives a detailed description of this curious 
animal, which is, he says, less common around our shores than 
has been supposed. At Weymouth, however, in the course of a 
single summer, he found about twenty specimens. 

Among the “true fairy tales” of this volume, few are more 
strange than that which is told in the thirteenth chapter—the 
metamorphoses of the acorn-barnacle. The caterpillar’s progress 
has been long familiarly known—so have the changes of many 
other insects ; but it is only of late years that the law of trans- 
formation has been recognised as governing many other of the 
humbler forms of animal life. The Crustaceans pass through the 
most curious changes, and so do the Cirripeds, or Barnacles. The 
Balanus porcatus, one of this family, begins life as a ~ 
atom, of the shape and appearance of a young water-flea. e 
body is enclosed in a broad carapace, shaped much like an heraldic 
shield, and terminating behind in a slender spine. Its colour is 
a transparent smoky brown. Two separate moultings take 
place without very materially altering the appearance of the 
creature. It is still, in its general character, like the free, 
jerking, dancing water-flea—not like the sessile barnacle ; nor 
does the third moult help much towards this issue. Its appear- 
ance is, however, much altered, and it now resembles the Cypris, 
not the Cyclops. It thus passes through, not two stages of one 
type of animal life, but two distinct types. It is now that it quits 
its roving life, and takes up its position on the rock for the 
rest of its life. First it selects a suitable spot, then 

—— the great projecting antenne manifest a new and unprecedented 
function. Glands situated at their base secrete a tenacious fine, which, being 
poured out in great profusion, cements the whole front of the head to the 
rock, including and concealing the antenne themselves. The cement rapidly 
sets under water, and the animal is henceforth immovable. It now moults 
its skin once more. Another great change takes place: the bivalve shell is 
thrown off, as are also the eyes with their bent supports, and it is seen to be 
a true barnacle, though as yet of minute dimensions, and with its valves in a 
very rudimentary condition. 

Mr. Gosse has written so much upon marine animals that he 
has pretty nearly exhausted the more interesting forms of life. 
Accordingly, we have not in this volume any sketch which we 
can set beside those which he has elsewhere given us of that 

uaintest native of the shore, the soldier crab, or of the rainbow- 
iidok little beauty, the sea-mouse. It may save our aquarium- 
keeping readers some disappointment to know that Mr. Gosse 
has found it impossible to preserve the Rhodymenia laciniata 
alive. It speedily loses its crimson colour under the influence 
of light, a the Delesseria Sanguinea is not much more tole- 
rant of the garish day. A curious little insect, the Podura, or 
springtail, whose leaping powers ‘‘may be illustrated by sup- 
posing a horse to jump to the top of St. Paul’s,” has some 
space devoted to it; and the crystalline Clavelina gets a 
chapter all to itself. A group of these is represented in 
Plate V., with their translucent bodies, shaped like ancient 
amphore. Inaminute account of the Sagitta bipunctata, we have 
a specimen of that unworthy sectarianism which provokes us 
doubly ina man like Mr. Gosse. A series of crystalline spines 
belonging to this creature reminds him “ of a horrible instrument 
of Papal cruelty used in some German cities in the middle ages.” 
Whatever this instrument may have been, why annoy Roman 
Catholic readers by dragging it unnecessarily into a book on 
natural history? Besides, if, as we more than half suspect, 


Mr.Gosse is alluding to the Eiserne Jungfrau—still preserved, 
if we remember right, at Ratisbon or Nuremberg—what autho- 


rity has he for connecting its use with Popery ? 

A controversy has long raged as to the nature of certain 
minute bodies with which the urchins and some of the 
starfishes are always found to be studded. Some have thought 
them to be parasitic animals—others are of opinion that 
they are organic appendages to the creatures on which they occur. 
Mr. Gosse is perfectly satisfied that they are no parasites, but 
essential organs. He enters at great length into the whole ques- 
tion, giving the remarks of Dr. Sharpey, of Professor E. Forbes, 
and of Mr. Sars, a Norwegian naturalist, and adding the results of 
his own observations, illustrated by three very beautiful plates. A 
pretty description of the waves breaking in light round the 
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paddle-wheels of the Bristol steamer, leads on to a minute 
account of some of the animals to which this marine illumination 
was due. One of these was the Ceratium, which has not, says 
Mr. Gosse, as faras he knows, been described. Another was the 
much more exalted Syncheta Baltica, called by Ehrenberg the 
GREAT Syncheta—a dragon of the deeps, about ;},th of an inch 
in length, and z}5th of an inch in width. “Yet after all,” says 
Mr. Gosse, “ great and small are comparative terms; and con- 
trasted with those monads which sport about and enjoy existence 
under the dimensions of ;;}55th of an inch, the Syncheta 
may be considered gigantic, though actually invisible to the 
sharpest unaided sight.” 

One of Mr. Gosse’s expeditions was to a secluded little mere 
in the neighbourhood of Tenby, overgrown with white water- 
lilies and pondweed,—his object being to seek, not for pike or 
water-fowl, but for Rotifers and Infusoria. His fishing ap- 
paratus was simple enough—a stick with a phial fastened to 
one end of it, and a pocket-lens. His trouble was rewarded by the 
capture of several interesting microscopic animals—amongst 
Gan the Yellow Philodine, of which he gives a representa- 
tion and an elaborate account. This minute creature is a 
Rotifer. The wheels, from which the Rotifers derive their name, 


_ are “cilia set on prominences, arranged in two imperfect circles, 


which carry on perpetually chasing waves, giving to the circles 
especially when a little inclined towards the eye so as to display 
the circle, the exact appearance of a crown-wheel rapidly re- 
volving.” The specimen of the Yellow Philodine examined by 
Mr. Gosse was “ not more than ;}; th of an inch in height when 
fully extended, and only ~;th when rotating.” Some of the 
Infusorial tribe were also made prisoners, and so was the Common 
Rotifer, a near relation of the Philodine, and a delicate monster 
called the Beautiful Floscule, which is one of the tube-inhabiting 
Rotifers, and over which Mr. Gosse becomes quite enthusiastic. 
We confess, however, that we are more interested by the account 
ofthe Melicerta ringens. The uninitiated are not in the habit of 
thinking of animalcules as rivalling, and even excelling, the archi- 
tecture of the beaver andthe bee. They will find full details of 
the Melicerta’s doings in this line in p. 314. Well may Mr. 
Gosse say— 

If the possession of powers and faculties corresponding to those which in us 
are the result of reason acting on experience, and producing contrivance 
and forethought, surprise us so much in the brute creation, and exalt our 
ideas of the wisdom of the great Architect, how much are these feelings 
enhanced when we find such endowments bestowed on an organism whose 
whole body is not larger than the dot which puts a period to this sentence. 
Surely the soul which animates this atom is even a more wonderful example 
of Divine Power than the inanimate mass of the planet Jupiter. 


The thirty-fourth chapter treats of sponges. Some of our 
author’s experiments go far to invalidate the common opinion, 
‘that in the sponges, contact, however rude, excites no move- 
ment or contraction which might indicate its being perceived.” 
A list is given of no less than ten sponges which are to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Tenby. In the thirty-fifth chapter, the 
Bowerbankia is described and figured. Mr. Gosse appears to 
have found it on the rocks; but its general locality is, he tells 
us, the stony branches of the Common Coralline. One of the 
Sabelle is also described—a beautiful tribe, some of which are, 
or were lately, to be seen expanding their exquisite living frills 
in the aquarium in the Zoological Gardens. A curious account 
of the habits of the seal, as observed both near Tenby and at 
Lundy Island, is to be found in p. 345. The last chapter is 
devoted to sea-anemones. Three of the species described in it 
Mr. Gosse believes to be new—these are the Sagartia Aurora, 
Sagartia Venusta, and Bunodes thallia. Of all these there are 
coloured pictures. 

An advertisement at the end of the volume informs us that 
Mr. Gosse met, in the summer of 1855, at Ilfracombe, a party of 
“ladies and gentlemen, who formed themselves into a class for 
the study of Marine Natural History.” It adds the still more 
agreeable announcement, that it is proposed to repeat the experi- 
ment every year “at some suitable part of the coast.” We can 
imagine few plans better than the one here suggested for turning 
the six weeks or two months of sea-side transportation to which 
custom and doctors doom so many of our fellow-creatures, 
during the autumn months, into times of thorough enjoyment 
and of real mental growth. We might be tempted to enlarge a 
little on some of the advantages of such ascheme, if all that we 
could say had not been already most ably said by the author of 
Glauecus. Referring, then, our readers to that delightful essay, 
we leave Tenby in their hands—a tantalizing possession enough 
London, truly welcome one on every shore from Kilkee 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF THE REGENCY.* 


TS Duke of Buckingham, having comprised in four volumes 
the series of family letters which illustrated the reign of 
George III., has now published two additional volumes, contain- 
ing letters written during the period of the Regency. They 
throw some light on the history of the time, and a great deal of 
light on the history of the Grenville family. They are full of 
entertaining anecdotes, and abound in that kind of political 


* Memoirs of the Court of England during the Regency, 1811-1820. From 
inal documents. By the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, K.G, 
London: Hurst and Blackett, 1856. 


gossip which, in a nation so much occupied as England with 
— affairs, continues to interest long after it has ceased to 
ve any real importance. But during the whole period of the 
Regency, the Grenvilles were outside the arena of political war- 
fare. They neither governed nor wished to govern ; and although 
the sagacity and experience of Lord Grenville never failed to 
guide him in the appreciation of current politics—and although 
a family so powerful could not but be privy to many secrets of 
state—we are continually reminded in reading these volumes 
that the Grenvilles belonged at this period neither to the Ministry 
nor to the Opposition, and that, if their seclusion enabled them to 
judge impartially, it also necessarily closed to them many avenues 
of information. They formed under the Regency the nucleus of 
one of those third parties to which the vicissitudes of constitu- 
tional government not unfreqnently give birth, when men who 
have belonged to one or other of the hereditary parties split off 
into a separate group, divided but little by sympathies, opinions, 
or general policy, either from those they have left or those who 
are eager to welcome them. The chief value of these volumes 
as a contribution to political history is, that they enable us to 
trace the career of ne party. It is a career which, if we c 
to ee on it, might give rise to many curious inquiries. It 
might seem as if such a section of politicians, standing aloof from 
the love or hatred of faction, would represent that balance of com- 
mon-sense opinion which is supposed to be the real regulati 
force of a wee rdered commonwealth. But practically we fin 
that these outlying parties do not conciliate public support. 
Although, from their very nature, they are always headed b 
men of high reputation pe! Prey and possessing the habits an 
experience of statesmen, the reins of government seem to slip 
from their fingers. 

In the case of the Grenvilles, we may easily see how much the 
character of the chiefs of the party tended to deprive them of 
political weight. Lord Grenville’s best days were over before 
the Regency began. He was a fastidious, high-minded, but 
irresolute man. He was not ambitious, and preferred the quiet of 
Dropmore and the homage of a few devoted admirers to Court 
intrigues and Parliamentary contests. His mind was reflective 
rather than creative, and he could suggest to others better than 
he could act for himself. As he grew old, it is evident that he 
became somewhat of an incubus upon his followers, and that his 
timidity and distaste for public affairs were felt by them as 
serious drawbacks to their own success. The Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, who reigned at Stowe during most of these years, was of 
a character that, though of a very different cast, oe in 
the same direction. ud, clever, and impracticable, he was 
much more fitted to be a great country potentate, and to 
keep his relations and dependents in g order, than to 
govern a country and manage a Parliamentary party. The 
most eminent of the subordinate members of the mg | was 
Charles Wynn, and he probably suffered from his family 
connexion, and might have done more and risen higher if 
he had not belonged to the Grenvilles. The general impres- 
sion left on us by these two volumes is, that the Grenvilles had 
little to do with English history during this period, and that 
they were not before their contemporaries in appreciating the 
significance of what was passing in their day. To this there is 
one remarkable exception. Lord Grenville opposed the enact- 
ment of the Corn Laws in a spirit that almost seems to make 
his language read as if it had been used forty years later. But 
none of his party appear to have understood him. We have 
two or three of his letters in which he explains his opinion 
and its grounds with great force and clearness, but none of 
his correspondents ever allude to the subject, or seem to have 
unders or felt interest in the arguments which convinced 
their chief. 

We cannot say that any of the eminent persons mentioned in 
these volumes gain in our estimation from the light thrown b 
this new series of Grenville Letters on his conduct. Lord Grenvi 
does not write with the vigour and elegance which characterized 
his letters written at the prime of life; and it is clear that his 
apprehension of a disastrous issue to the Peninsular War was the 
real reason why the Perceval, and subsequently the Liverpool, 
Ministry was retained in office by the Regent. The Duke of 
Buckingham takes pains to show that there were sufficient proba- 
bilities to justify Lord Grenville’s fears. In such a matter we 
cannot help judging by the event, and we know he was wrong. 
Lord Wellesley was determined to support his brother throug 
all his difficulties; but he could not form a Ministry without 
Lord Grenville, and Lord Grenville wished to abandon the whole 
Continent to Napoleon. Their difference on so serious a point, 
was, we may be sure, the real obstacle to their accession to 
power, and not the duplicity of the Prince, nor the intrigues of 
the Hertford clique. Still this does not at all palliate 
the Prince’s conduct, and, as far as these letters are a trust- 
worthy source of information, we cannot hesitate to say 
that they confirm all the worst insinuations of the Opposi- 
tion. The Prince either jockeyed or bullied every one in 
turn, and his hypocrisy sometimes exceeded the licence which 
the indulgence of mankind accords to al treachery. 
We read, for instance, that at the time when Led Moira was the 
butt of the moment and was deluded with the passing shadow of 
power, the Regent sent for him, and “hung round his neck 
im tears, and said that was the only way to meet him.” And the 
Prince even went out of his way to play off little pieces of deceit. 
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There is a curious instance of this given in an anecdote which we 
will extract :— 


To show the sort of falsehood of the Prince, I just give you this trait—he 
came up to Lord Albemarle in my hearing, who was sitting with the Duke 
of Buedleugh, and after saying a few words, he pulled out snuff-box and 
presented it to the Duke, saying, “ You must take a pinch, for it is out of 
Albemarle’s box.” In truth it was a box Lord Albemarle had given him in 
days of intimacy, and which he must have put into his pocket on purpose to 
make this sort of speech, which, considering what had lately passed between 
him and Lord Albemarle, was certainly a most unnecessary display of affected 
friendship. 

The Duke of Buckingham devotes a concluding chapter 
to the praises of the Regent, and collects from other books 
of memoirs what stories he can find to the Prince’s ad- 
vantage. For instance, he insists strongly on the testi- 
mony of Wilberforce, who says that the Prince assured him 
that if he would dine at the Pavilion, there should be no indecency 
in the conversation—that he did dine, and that the promise was 
actually kept. The Duke also quotes an anecdote from Lord 
Eldon’s life, to show how energetically the Prince could serve his 
friends. Lord Eldon was ill in bed, and the Prince came to see 
him, wishing to make Jekyll, a boon companion of Carlton House, 
a master in Chancery. Lord Eldon refused ; but the Prince told 
him that he would sit by his bedside till he consented, which he 
at last did. This anecdote principally serves to show that the 
Prince was in some degree afraid of Lord Eldon, for these 
volumes supply us with an instance of his treating a Minister of 
whom he was not afraid in a very different way. The bishopric 
of Oxford was vacant, and this is how it was given away :— 


Another curious proof of the light in which Perceval is held by the Prince, 
occurs in the conversation which passed respecting [the Bishopric of] Oxford. 
When the latter mentioned his intention of giving it to William Jackson, Mr. 
Perceval immediately said, 

“On that point, sir, I am positivel eal 

* Positively pledged, Mr. esoeal™ said the Prince; “ positively pledged 
to give away one of my bishoprics! I don’t understand you.’ 

n which the other walick, “T mean, that it was the King’s positive and 
declared intention to give it to Dean Legge.” 

“ Mr. Perceval,” said the Prince, “if I had any direct intimation of what 
was really the King’s wishes upon the subject, I would not only make Dean 
Legge Bishop of Oxford, but Archbishop of Canterbury, if it were in my 

wer; but as this is not the case, I shall make my own Bishop. And further, 

desire never more to hear what were the King’s wishes upon such subjects, 
through a third person.” 


We have also another rather amusing intimation of the con- 
tempt in which the Regent held his Prime Minister :— 


When the Prince communicated to his Cabinet the intended proposition to 
Lords Grenville and Grey, Mr. Perceval immediately volunteered the draw- 
ing it up, and accordingly sent his paper by the Lord Chancellor to Carlton 
House on Wednesday se’nnight last, the 12th. This the Prince rejected in 
toto, exclaiming against its composition and style in the most sarcastic terms 

our Lordship can conceive; upon which Lord Eldon said he was sure that 

r. Perceval would most gladly adopt any alteration that his Royal Highness 
would purpose—on which the Teiaes replied, that “ he hoped he was too much 
of a gentleman to interfere with any man’s style; that it was a great misfor- 
tune to Mr. Perceval to write in one which would disgrace a respectable 
washerwoman, but that he could not sect up for his schoolmaster!” 


We must add another story of the Prince, as it illustrates so 
many points in his character. Mr. Fremantle writes to the 
Marquis of Buckingham, on Nov. 28, 1811, that the Prince’s 
accident, though slight, has caused a great sensation ; and he gives 
the following account of it :— 


It was done while Princess Charlotte was at Oatlands; she was endeavour- 
ing to dance the Scotch step, called the Highland Fling, and there was a 
laugh in endeavouring to make Adam (who was one of the party) teach her. 
The Prince got up, and said he would show her; and in doing so, evidently 
wrenched his ancle; this took place ten days ago, since which he has never 
been out of his bed. He complained of viclent pain and spasmodic affection; 
for which he preseribed for himself, and took a hundred drops of laudanum 
every three hours. When Farquhar and the other medical men came down, 
they saw him, under the influence of this laudanum, so enervated and hurt, 
that they immediately prescribed the strongest dose of castor oil, which of 
course relieved him ; but he still perseveres in his laudanum, which, he says, 
relieves him from pain: and lays tantly on his st h in bed. He will 
sign nothing, and converse with no one on business (I speak up to yesterday) ; 
and you may imagine, therefore, the distress and difficulty in which the 
Ministers are p! . The Duke of Cumberland is going about saying it is all 
sham, and that he could get up, and would be perfectly well if he pleased. 


The same letter contains a story of two other of the royal 
brothers, which reads more like a scene in a comedy than a 
genuine piece of Court life. The matrimonial difliculties of the 
one brother, the mischief-making of the other, and the blunder 
yd the indignant mistress, would furnish the plot of a very pretty 
arce :— 


You have probably heard all the history of the Duke of Clarence. Before 
he went to Ramsgate, he wrote to Lady C * to p who 
wrote him a very proper letter in answer, declining the honour in the most 
decided terms. After his arrival, he proposed three or four times more; and 
— his return to town, sent her an abstract of the Royal Marriage Act 

tered, as he said it had been agreed to by the Prince of Wales, whom he 
had consulted; and also conveyed the Queen’s best wishes and regards—to 
neither of whom had he said one single word on the subject. Upon finding 
she had oy Pole (who, by the bye, is solely indebted to him for this 
acceptance), he wrote to Lord Keith, to propose for Miss Elphinstone, who, 
in the most decided and y ptory terms, rejected him ; is, notwith- 
standing, gone to his house. During all this, when he returned to town, he 
wrote to Mrs. Jordan, at Bushy, to say she might have half the children, 
viz., five, and he would allow her gool. annum. She is most stout in 
rejecting all compromise, till he has paid and what he owes her; she stating 
that, during the twenty years she has lived with him, he has constantly 
received and spent all her earnings by acting; and that she is now a beggar, by 
living with, and at times supporting him. This she repeats to all the neigh- 
bour: of Bushy, where she remains, and is determined to continue. 


While all his gallantry was going forward at <p om the Duke of Cumber- 
land (who must interfere in everything) apprised . Jordan of what he was 
doing. Mrs. Jordan then writes him a most furious letter, and another to the 
Duke of Cumberland, to thank him for the information; and by 

directs them wrong; in consequence of which, there has been, of course, & 
scene between the brothers. 

These extracts have filled up so much space that we must 
forbear to insert more. But those who love to devour Court 
gossip will meet with plenty of food in these volumes, and may 
collect many stories to show how unhappy Royalty was in those 
times, and how keenly all the petty pe ro of Court life were 
noted and criticised by pan —— They will find, for 
instance, a story of the Princess Charlotte rising in anger and 
tears from her father’s dinner, poing to the Opera, and there, on 
seeing Lord Grey, the leader of the Opposition, in the box oppo- 
site to her, kissing her hand to him repeatedly in the sight of 
the whole Opera. They will also find some amusing comments 
on the appearance and manners of the Prince of Hesse Homburg, 
who had the good fortune to captivate the Princess Elizabeth, and 
to receive with her a dowry ten times the amount of his princely 
revenues. Mr. Fremantle describes him as “a vulgar-looking 
German corporal, whose breath and hide is a compound between 
tobacco and lick.” Mr. C. Wynn says, “I have just seen 
H. H. at the 
hair, I never saw.” Some of these letters are dull, and many of 
them unimportant ; but on the whole they are a valuable collection. 
The editorial part also deserves high commendation, except that 
the Duke of Buckingham has an undesirable habit of writing and 
commenting on the history of the time without reference to the 
contents of the letters. e gives, for instance, a long panegyric 
of Lord Castlereagh, whereas none of the writers of the letters 
were in any way connected with Lord Castlereagh, or even mention 
him, except in the most incidental manner. This seems to us 
beyond the province of an editor of correspondence; but there 
is so much that is good in the book that we do not care to insist 
very particularly on the little with which we could find fault. 


DR. DONALDSON ON EDUCATION.* 


Yom is, on many accounts, a timely and valuable treatise, 
written in a familiar and informal style upon one of the most 
important topics of the day. It is timely, because the amended 
draft of the Cambridge University Bill will shortly undergo the 
revision of the Legislature, and too much a cannot be wn 
upon a subject very imperfectly understood by nine-tenths of the 
honourable gentlemen who make or mar the laws. It is im- 
portant, because, while the cause of primary education has, 
during the present century, been advanced by wise, good, and 
earnest men, the higher education of this country has not made 
corresponding progress, but is still partially fettered by pre- 
judices handed down from the days of Whitgift and Bancroft 
—from days when laymen were supposed to know nothing, and 
priests everything, concerning the Universities. Blue-books 
may be issued by the ton, and cover acres of land, without the 
public being one jot the wiser. Now and then, indeed, some 
iron man, supported by an unwonted sense of duty—curiosity 
alone will never enable a reader to wade through these azure 
folios—may accomplish the task of glancing over their contents, 
noting their margins, and deducing such results as he may chance 
specially to need. But, serius ocyus, Blue-books for the most 
part eventually reach the stalls of those who vend oe by the 
pound to liners of trunks and retailers of butter. doom of 
the man who kept the world in awe, and, 
turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away, 


is not more ignominious than that of the tomes recording the 
toils of Parliamentary Committees. 

It is accordingly a great economy of time and trouble to have, 
compressed into a pocketable volume, the evidence of a shrewd 
and experienced observer like Dr. Donaldson upon a subject 
interesting both to literary and scientific men, and to parents 
and guardians. He writes with the authority of one who pos- 
sesses practical knowledge of public schools, and of the great 
educational reservoirs which the feed. He has left no point 
of his subject untouched, from the preliminary lessons of home 
to the Vena term of the diaulos—the honours and rewards 
of the University triposes. He exposes with equal skill the 
— fallacies which most injuriously affect the true objects 
of liberal education—the fallacy which confounds the instruc- 
tion of the man with special training for a profession, and the 
fallacy which limits education to simple college distinctions, 
and which regards a fellowship as the be-all and the end-all of a 
University course. By the opening of the public service to com- 

tition, a new career is opened to the Universities. Men who 

ave in them the elements of administrative capacity will no 
longer be condemned, for want of room and space, to starve at 
the bar or to vegetate in a parsonage. We shall not have worse 
priests, lawyers, or doctors, because the “three faculties” alone 
find favour at Cambridge. We may possibly have better priests, 
lawyers, and doctors, now that we are enabled to thin the ranks 
of candidates having no vocation for preaching, pate. or 
prescribing ; and it is possible also that we may have better 


* A Practical Essay on Liberal Education. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. , . 


evee, and an uglier hound, with a snout buried in 
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diplomatists and office-clerks, since the Universities are en- 
couraged, and indeed called upon, so to educate their youthful 
members as to fit them generally for any good work. Public 
opinion has at length imperatively enforced this office on the 

niversities, and it is for them to see that it is discharged. 
According as they neglect or fulfil their new duties, will be the 
measure of their own prosperity henceforward. 

The salient points of Dr. Donaldson’s Treatise on Classical 
Scholarship and Classical Learning may be summed up under 
three principal heads—the definition of a liberal education—the 
relations of the University and the Colleges—and the distinction 
between scholarship and learning. Under the first two heads he 

ees with some able precursors in the argument, or examines 
and refutes the views of some less able opponents. Under the 
third, he is, in our opinion, most original, vigorous, and convincing. 

It is no new objection to the course pursued at both our 
Universities that it has retained its original narrow basis, when, 
in the world around, science, literature, and art were expanding 
themselves. It has long been complained that, after modern 

ges had been refined, and modern literature had raised 
itself, in some instances, to an equality with ancient, and in 
others had transcended it, the ‘Universities ignored modern 


_ progress, and obstinately clung to languages no longer written or 


spoken, and to a literature which, to all but one student in ten 
donsand, was dumb, unattractive, and effete. As regards 
science, it was urged that, while the monks of Oxford and 
Cambridge were droning over speculative problems, the clear- 
sighted and energetic men of the world, who had neither attended 
college lectures nor paid college fees, were moving to and fro, 
increasing knowledge, subduing the elements to the uses of life, 
bridging the ocean with navies that waited not for wind or tide, 
and bringing together the uttermost parts of the earth by roads 
surpassing the ‘‘ ways Appian or Flaminian.” 

The objection had force, because it had some truth, but it was 
truth exaggerated. Dr. Donaldson meets it on both horns by 
defining the import and functions of a University. He maintains 
that, in their original idea of a University as a school of arts and 

hilosophy, the founders of such institutions laid down a firm and 
Sond = not only for their own, but for all times—that arts 
and philosophy do indeed qualify their possessor for every prac- 
tical employment—that the object of instruction is not to fill the 
mind with miscellaneous knowledge, but so to build it up as to 
render it a strong and capacious vessel for any knowledge that 
may be infused into it. He shows, also, that in originally selectin 
‘classics and mathematics” as the two polar forces of a libera 
education, they took not only the means available to them at the 
moment, but the means also which, under proper guidance, are 
always the most efficient instruments for the purpose of education. 
He disposes of the objection that ‘‘ we do amiss to spend so many 

ears in scraping together Latin and Greek,” by admitting it— 

y showing that the acquisition may be made more effectually at 
less expense of time, while its value may be increased by being 
engrafted on other knowledge. And he proves also that the 
Universities, restored to their proper functions, are competent to 
this task—are by their very constitution expansive—and can be 
rendered, by a more liberal and prudent use of the means in 
their hands, co-extensive with all the demands of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

So far as education has been cramped, narrowed, and degraded 
at Cambridge, the cause, in Dr. Donaldson’sopinion, is to be sought 
in the subordination of the University to the Colleges—that is, in 
the inversion of their proper relations to each other. ‘‘ The term 
Universitas denotes a combination, and union, and common 
action of all the members of a body politic or corporate, possessed 
of congruous rights, whereby they are distinguished from other 
societies amenable externally to the same civil government.” 
The colleges, by their separate action, have in great measure 
dissolved these corporate powers. With a very few excep- 
tions, they have come to regard themselves as so many several 
seminaries, depending for their prosperity partly, indeed, on the 
substantial recompences they offer to the student, but principall 
on the numbers they potas attract by their indiscriminate ~ A 
mission of students who bring the dulness of schoolboys to the 
lecture room. This dulness is not likely to be dissipated by 
transplantation to the smaller colleges, at least. We are 
= disposed to accept Dr. Donaldson's assertion, that if 

inity College stood alone, neither the University itself nor 
the colleges would need much reformation. Equally disposed 
are we to e with him that nothing can be more meagre, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, than the ordinary college lecture. 
For the most part, the lecturer is in age pore beyond a youth, 
possessing little more acquaintance with owe & than such as 
enabled him to gain his fellowship, and as much acquaintance 
with character—so all-essential to an instructor—as he may have 

icked up in the college hall, or during his long-vacation rambles. 

‘© an instructor so qualified is committed the charge of such 
hopeful youth as are sent up to Cambridge from various seats of 
instruction. From a good public school, the chances are that a 
fairly taught and a fairly disciplined neophyte will present him- 
self—from a private school, the chances are that the know- 
ledge of the student will be less exact, and his discipline less 
complete. The worst chance of all is for the youths who come 
from the numerous private tutors who eke out the scanty reve- 
nues of a curacy or a poor living by indoctrinating lads with 
the slender and superannuated knowledge which the tutor him- 


self carried with him from college, and which has acquired a 
venerable rust from the isolation of its owner. 

The competition of the Colleges has clogged the wheels of the 
University ; and the indiscriminate admission of raw and ignorant 
boys has impaired the usefulness of the Colleges. Both evils are 
curable by a return to the earlier system under which the corpo- 
ration itself regulated its component members, and raised its 
own barriers against the indiscriminate entrance of students. 
Matriculation, as it exists at present, is merely a fence for the 
Established Church, and a fence with so many gaps as to exclude 
those only who, having conscientious scruples, are least likely to 
creep through them. But matriculation may easily be rendered 
not only an ecclesiastical, but an intellectual safeguard. Ac- 
cording to a very high authority, ‘at least one fifth of the 
numbers matriculated every Michaelmas term are quite inade- 
quately prepared for profiting by instruction of such a quality as 
every College, which will not be content to degenerate into a 
mere school, is bound to maintain.” Trinity College took, some 
years ago, the first step towards remedying this cardinal evil by 
insisting on an initial eraminution. A similar examination im- 
posed by the University, and imperative in all the Colleges, would, 
it appears to us, lay the axe to the root. It would separate the 
tares from the wheat—it would restrict the competition of the 
Colleges for merely numerical additions—it would scare away 
from the all-important and self-assumed work of education 
scores of incompetent tutors—it would inexpressibly lighten 
the labour of College-lecturers by ridding them at one swoop 
of their awkward squad—and it would also deter many 

nts and guardians from resorting with their incurables to 
the University, as if it were a hospital for infirm wits or chronic 
indolence. 

Freed from its collegiate fetters, and restored to healthy cor- 
porate action, the University has before it a career of unsurp 
usefulness—if we consider its duties and responsibilities, a career 
of surpassing deur. It is the recognised depository of the 
rising manhood of England—of generations which successively, 
by the parts they will be called upon to perform in the offices 
of life, will render England great or little among nations. 
Great need is there—perhaps never more than now—for men 
able to govern others, whether it be in pay ss counties, 
or the island at large. Equal need is there for a liberal clergy, 
able and willing to guide their flocks between the pitfalls of 
bigotry and unbelief. It is for the University to provide such 
men, “good at need.” If it does this, in a measure correspondi 
to our wants, it will be recognised as the national fountain o 
healing and invigorating life—if it fails to do this, it will be 
regarded as a superannuated incumbrance, and the cry will be, 
“ Down with it—down with it even to the ground.” We hope 
the better alternative; but Acts of Parliament can only prepare 
the ground. What is raised thereon must be the University’s 
own work. 

We have very imperfectly compressed two portions of Dr. 
much practical information on the present system of education 
at Cambridge. We now come to the third and most inte- 
resting and original section of his book—his distinction be- 
tween “Scholarship and Learning.” First, he defends English 
scholarship from certain recent unjust and invidious comparisons 
with German. The assault upon the scholarship of England 
has come from various and unlooked-for quarters—from ripe and 
good scholars, and from members of Parliament with little Latin 
and less Greek. The defence has hitherto been too apologetical. 
The impeachment has been admitted, and palliating causes 
assigned for the defect. Dr. Donaldson goes boldly—and there- 
fore, in this case, wisely—to work. First, he roundly denies the 
validity of the charge, and then proceeds to show that the attack 
is both groundless and misdirected—groundless as regards the 
superiority of the Germans in classical scholarship, and mis- 
directed, because the real inferiority of the English scholar lies 
not in his defective knowledge of the ancients, but in the timidity 
with which he deals with Biblical investigations. The denial of 
superior scholarship is accompanied by a full admission of the 
erudition of the Germans; but the two things are se , and 
the eaves have chosen to attack the stronger of the two points 
involved. 

It would far exceed our limits to accompany Dr. Donaldson 
through the eighty pages which he has devoted to this discussion. 
There is the less reason to regret our inability, because his argu- 
ment is so cogently and vividly stated, and is so thickly bestrewn 
with the names of English scholars, that it cannot fail to be 
attractive and interesting. It may be comprised under the 
following heads. He shows that in logical arrangement, exact 
knowledye, and purity and perspicuity of style, the comparison 
is wholly on the side of England. The Germans have hitherto 
produced no work equal to Bentley's Phalaris—no Lexicon 
equal to that of Liddell and Scott—no historian of Greece com- 

ble to Thirlwall and Grote—no historian of Rome compara- 

le to Merivale. The doctrine of the Greek syntax—the real —d 
dation of logic as a science—has been treated with more ability 
by English than _ See mmarians ; and the system of 
Greek metres was first clearly developed by an English scholar. 
And we should include in the comparison the lesser as well as the 
greater results of our academical training. It is not to be ex- 

cted that every one who proceeds to the degree of Bachelor or 

of Axta, chall mabe the business of his life. Eng- 
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land has much more important work in hand than book-work for 
the mass. It is not desirable, were it possible, that many Bache- 
lors or Masters should consider it their duty to write books— 
on the contrary, it is devoutly to be wished that many of them 
would omit that supposed duty from their decalogue. But 
it is most desirable that every Englishman who has enjoyed 
the boon of a liberal education should think clearly, express 
himself strongly and readily, have so much relish for beauty 
in style as to render him capable of appreciating the master-works 
of our literature, and the best productions of his contemporaries 
—that, when called upon, he should be able to take an intelli- 
gent part in the secular or spiritual questions of the day—that, 
in short, he should at least possess the defensive armour of cool 
judgment, ready ratiocination, and a well-stored memory. We 
do not assert that the study of the classics will ensure the pos- 
session of these gifts, or is indispensable to their attainment 
and cultivation. But we believe that there is no more admi- 
rable organon for gaining and improving them. And to Eng- 
lishmen, for whom Government does so little, and who do so 
much for themselves, such endowments are the more essential, 
since there is hardly any lot in life in which they are, not called 
upon to exercise some of the duties of government—be it in 
a parish vestry or in a province of India. The habits acquired by 
observation, decision of doubts—embody 
themselves in our practical life, and are the more valuable on 
that account. But not only do we find in England hundreds of 
men deeply engaged in business or professions, with no ordinary 
tincture of learning —we find also, among our professedly 
learned men, many who approve themselves excellent adminis- 
trators in matters temporal and spiritual. The results of a liveral 
education are visibly impressed on the whole surface of our social 
system. 

"ie us look now on the reverse of the picture—on the 
much-applauded book-making German. His activity exhausts 
itself in supplying the booths of Leipzig Fair. He elaborates his 
bulky octavo perchance six or seven times in the course of 
each decennium, and his pipe and himself go out at once, 
without his having ataed his hand to any earthly business 
beyond emptying the folios of the past into his own 
octavo recipient. We write not of the men of genius 
or of the consummate philologers of Germany—we point to 
that countless swarm of annotative editors, critics, and historians, 
whom it is the fashion to throw in the teeth of Englishmen. 
And be their books what they may, how do they acquit them- 
selves when any crisis summons them to deal with or to govern 
their fellow men? The year 1848 will alone furnish a proof of 
the childish impracticability of the Germans as a nation. After 
so many theories on Government, so many dissertations on 
ancient and modern constitutions, so many collections of laws, 
Burgundian, Ripuarian, Frankish, not a single legislator came 
forward at that crisis—scarcely a single deputy capable of speak- 
ing a word in season, or of expediting even the forms of 
business, apart from the bureaucratic pedantries he was then 
protesting against. ‘Much learning” is indeed the rightful 
claim of the Germans; but in the majority of cases, if it has 
not made them “mad,” it has made them pedants, as unac- 
er with precise scholarship as they are unskilled in practical 
usiness. 

Dr. Donaldson's defence of English scholarship is, we think, 
complete; and it needs no recommendation from us to enhance 
its value with all who read his book. That it will be read 
extensively by all who feel interest in the great question of 
Education, we cannot doubt; for though its compass be small, it 
ranges from the lowest to the highest degrees of the subject, and 
displays throughout the knowledge which experience brings, 
ron the ardour which so accomplished a scholar naturally feels 
for the present and future weal of his Alma Mater. 


AUDUBON, A ROMANCE* 


VW 7HAT’S inaname? Presumptuous as it may seem, we are 

not prepared to accept the consecrated answer to this ques- 
tion. ‘ A rose by any other name would” not “smell as sweet.” 
Everything—even a stupid book—has its own fitting name, 
with which its very nature is often essentially connected ; and to 
call wax honey, a bee an hour-glass, or a nettle a sensitive-plant, 
would not be more absurd than to miscal plain Sir Peter Laurie 
Rhadamanthus, or Mr. Spooner Nebuchadnezzar. Yet on this 
plea, patent as its truth is, we are compelled to join issue 
with a fair authoress, bearing no less fair and poetical a name 
than Mrs. Horace St. John. 

The volume before us is entitled Audubon, the Naturalist in 
the New World, his Adventures and Discoveries ; and the first 
section of a most elaborate table of contents presents us with the 
following exciting programme :—“ Aspects of the New World— 
El Dorado of the naturalist—Audubon’s admiration of nature— 
His childhood—Early studies—First efforts—Visit to France— 
Return to America—Continued exertions—Difliculties of career 
—Nobility of character—His modesty.” When we tell our 
readers that these thirteen attractive topics are summarily dis- 
posed of in seven pages of duodecimo, large print, they ma 
perhaps try to imagine how each point must be discussed. 


* Audubon, the Naturalist in the New World ; his Adventures and Dis- 
coveries. By Mrs, Horace St, John. London: Longmans. 1856, 


| tion into English ! 


But no possible description can give the least idea of the 
vague, slipshod style in which every topic is handled. The 
section entitled H/ Dorado of the naturalist, is disposed 
of in three mysterious lines :—*‘ A very intellectual El Dorado 
for the naturalist—no more propitious element could be ima- 
gined for the nativity of Audubon, the genius of the woods.” 
Where this magic region lies, or in what element the genius 
of the woods really was born, we are at a loss to discover; for 
we are carried breathless into the next page, where we find that 
“the traits of his childhood appropriately characterized him for 
this, his chosen career.” The notion of traits of childhood cha- 
racterizing aman for achosen career is at once so mysterious and 
so essentially ludicrous as to make us suppose that Mrs. Ho- 
race St. John has, by some unaccountable dapsus, given her little 
brochure the wrong title. If it had been christened Exercises 
for Junior Classes, in incorrect English, with full examples of 
false grammar and inelegancies of style, §c. &e., to be corrected 
and revised by the Pupils, the volume would have been in 
respects an admirable one. Poor Lindley Murray, with his select 
pages of improprieties, vulgarisms, and inaccuracies, is growing 
out of date—his very name is antiquated and unsavoury to the 
rising generation. Our authoress, had she thought proper, 
might have stepped into his shoes as a caterer of difficulties and 
errors for the present race of young ladies and young gentle- 
men who are learning to write their mother tongue. 


We will select our specimens at random, but we much doubt 
whether they can be anywhere matched as specimens of faulty 
and inaccurate style. Regarded in this light, they really do the 
authoress great credit. We will take passages from all parts of 
the book verbatim, and, leaving the punctuation untouched, 
propose them as examples to be revised and corrected by 
young people under twelve years of age. The task of selection 
is difficult, where so many choice passages contend for priorit 
of excellence; but on the whole, we think that Zhe Earth- 
quake, at page 17, is as fine a specimen as can be found 
throughout the volume. Audubon is supposed to have lost 
his way on one of the vast “barrens of Kentucky,” and to 
have been overtaken by a thunderstorm and earthquake. He 
“now beheld with awe the extraordinary appearance of the 
elements, the whole creation seeming under the influence of some 
strange and calamitous phenomenon.” ‘The whole creation under 
the influence of a phenomenon must indeed have been a curious 
sight. ‘At that perilous moment what must have been the 
sensations of Audubon; transfixed with terror, rocked to and fro 
upon his shuddering horse, the subterranean roar of the convul- 
sion, mingling with the vision of a menacing abyss, which he 
anticipated every moment would open for his destruction.” 
But the true horrors of an earthquake are yet to come. The 
bewildered traveller naturally thinks of his friends and family 
far away—whereupon, “imaginations, hopes and fears, rose 
rapidly and flitted alternately, a phantom-like company—before 
his mind, which tumultuous and bewildered, shared the ago- 
nizing struggle of creation around!” This, in all conscience, 
is terrible enough; but when Audubon had—after a hard gallop 
—reached a friend’s house, he was doomed to fresh scenes of 
horror. His host was a medical man, and at the time of the 
traveller’s arrival was enjoying a merry dance with a large 
number of guests. He was, we find, given to hilarity and hos- 
pitality—and so far all is plain, But what shall we say of the 
following mysterious element in his character? ‘“ Being a phy- 
sician, his urbanity was opportunely increased by the preservation 
of some drugs in jars and phials, lancets, amputating knives, and 
other sanguinary apparatus, which filling a corner of his large 
and solidly-built log-house, had a few days before narrowly 
escaped destruction through the shock!” How aman’s urbanity 
should be increased by the preservation of drugs, phials, knives 
and lancets, does not appear. The very next sentence is appal- 
lingly abrupt in its change of subject :—* At length all sak to 
rest,’ &c. Not, however, to ‘ rosy dreams and slumbers light,” 
but to be “ greeted at dawn by the rumbling noise of the agitated 
earth.” Oldand young rushed wildly “ into the grass enclosure 
fronting the building,” while ‘the full moon slowly descended from 
her throne, attended by a stately retinue of dark clouds interven- 
ing ;” and thus “the ladies in their frail and partial attire were 
happily veiled in appropriate obscurity, and recognitions to the 
discomfiture of the following morning avoided.” We fearlessly 
assert that the mixture of bathos and pure nonsense in this 
paragraph is not to be matched in any other extant English 
volume that can lay claim to respectable anthorship. But 
the grand and triumphant climax is yet to come. In this dis- 
tracted state of affairs, with the moon descending, and the earth 
heaving before the wind, the doctor was not unmindful of the 
gallipots in the store-room, and “ in the bewilderment of his dis- 
tress, forgetful of closing the doors, spreading out his arms, 
jumping before his glass cases, and pushing back the falling jars, 
he ASSISTED THE CATASTROPHE with so much success, that before 
the shock was over, all his possessions were lost.” A bewildered 
doctor, with extended arms, jumping before glass cases, and, 
though forgetful of doors, pushing back falling gallipots, and 
assisting an earthquake, at one and the same time, is indeed a 
picture at once curious and unique. What a scene for the 
daguerreotype—with letter-press illustration by the Horatian 
pen! 

What admirable passages would the following be for transla- 
e read of the Whip-poor- Will that “ their 
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migrations southward, as well as their toils, are performed by 
night.” Of Chuck's Will-widow, we are told that its flight, 
even “more graceful and elevated, is performed by easy flap- 
pings, combined with sailing and curving motions” —that 
when soaring over cotton fields, it may be seen “mounting and 
descending with the dexterity and grace of a Taglioni, accompa- 
nying its evolutions with a low murmuring sound, it seems 
avery flying fairy of the night.” And, “ again on wing, it gives 
chace to insects in the air, at intervals skilfully poising itselfupon 
the trunks of trees, in this manner ingeniously seizing the insects 
on the bark, while enabled at the same time to inspect the whole tree 
in search of prey.” We further learn that “the wooing of these 
amiable birds is attended with demonstrations’—that “a per- 
missible degree of pomposity is showed by the male,” who, having 
sung his appeal with persuasive eloquence, soon wins the silent and 
coy lady, “‘ when, leaving the branch, they gambol through the 
air together”! At p. 99, we read of the turtle, that, “on nearing 
the shore, observing anything which seems to measure her pro- 
ceedings, she utters a loud hissing sound, by which to intimidate 
her enemies, then instantly sets sail and wades to a considerable 
distance.” At p. 112, Audubon wanders out of doors “ to enjoy 
the glorious landscape afforded by the majestic scenery, and orna- 
mented Ly a marvellous luxuriance in grasses; while the settler 
whom he visits, we are told, “ subsisted on the sale of furs, eider- 
downs, and seal-skins’—he, the settler, having “with a greater 
eredulity than that of Whittington, left his native land, in the 
conviction of becoming a millionaire in the north!” At p. 119, 
Audubon touches at the shore of Newfoundland, and, being 
kindly received by the natives, is invited on the following day 
to a ball ina fisherman’s house. This at once gives our authoress 
an opportunity of inditing one of the grandiloquent paragraphs 
with which the volume abounds:—* It was not long before the 
Arctic beauties appeared, flourishing in the rosy exuberance which 
proved the beneficial influence of a northern clime! Their deco- 
rations might have vied with the Queen of Otaheite herself, ix 
possession of brilliant beads, feathers, gaudy flowers and ribbons, 
&c. &e. Soon arrived their partners, who, returning from 
fishing, skipped up, without ceremony, a kind of partially screened 
loft,” &c. Then weare told of the evident alacrity with which 
glasses of pure rum were swallowed by robust ladies of that 
inclement clime,” and of the surprise of Audubon and his com- 
panions to find that some of these very rum-drinking ladies, 
whom they supposed to be entirely free from mauvaise honte, 
fled from them “like gazelles before jackals’’—one dvopping her 
pitcher of water, and another, “in search of a cow, taking to the 
water, and after wading through it more than waist-deep, making 
for home.” The whole concludes with this natural and apposite 
reflection :—‘* So marvellous is the transformation effected by 
the genial influence of that extraordinary occurrence, a ball in 
Newfoundland.” 

With such trash as this—with such careful regard to grammar, 
punctuation, and sense—is the volume filled; but we spare the 
reader any further infliction. The few paragraphs which appear 
to contain any glimmering of meaning, interest, or instruction, 
are apparently scraps from the writings of Audubon and other 
naturalists. But even these are not left to tell their own story 
without the addition of inappropriate adjectives, or the insertion 
of heavy lumbering clauses, which serve but to mystify and 
perplex the reader. It is not every one who knows how to use even 
paste and scissors; nor can we commend to imitation either Dr. Do- 
ran’s prolific cleverness, or the fertility of that Scottish artist, the 
author of the History ofa Man. It is high time, we think, that 
book-making of this kind should be put a stop to. Our authors 
must read more and write less, in mercy to mankind. Instead 
of nine weeks, let them give nine years to each volume—not 
merely scribbling on that they may find something to say, but 
writing because their hearts and heads are full, and because they 
must have their say. If it be a work of time, thought, love, and 
labour, to collect materials, it will be easier both to write and to 
read. The reviewer's task will then be a far pleasanter one, and 
the trankmakers will soon have in vain to search for a supply 
of such very raw produce as the Life of Audubon. 


THE FAMILY. 
Second Notice. 


N a former article, we stated that there were three aspocts 
under which the various relations of man to his fellow men 
might be regarded—those of the natural family, the national 
family, and the universal family. It is matter of common 
observation how readily great laws and fundamental verities fall 
into triads. For, just as we have the three aspects of the family 
here mentioned, so also are there three elements no less essential 
to the synthetic unity and complete realization of one of those 
aspects—to wit, the natural family—than are three dimensions to 
the idea of a solid, three notes to that of a musical concord, three 
terms to that of a proposition, and three propositions to that of 
asyllogism. The triad thus inherent in the natural family con- 
sists of father, mother, and child—each implying the other— 
each, without the other, incapable of being conceived by 
the human mind. The members, however, of this triad may 
be regarded under various points of view, according as we 
consider the rights they possess, the duties they discharge, and 
the relation in which they stand each to each. 


In conformity with the above very obvious considerations is 
the arrangement adopted by M. Janet, in the distribution of 
those lectures which treat of the members of the family. In the 
second lecture—the first, it will be remembered, having dealt with 
the family as a whole—he discusses the head of the family, or hus- 
band; in the third, the mistress of the house, or wife; in the 
fourth, the father and mother; in the fifth, the child, irre- 
spectively of sex; in the sixth, the son; in the seventh, the 

aughter ; in the eighth, the brother and sister; while the ninth 
is devoted to relations of a more or less remote nature, 
and the tenth, which fitly crowns the work, analyses certain 
tendencies of the age in estimating the nature and value of family 
ties. It is hopeless for us to attempt an abridgment of a 
book containing so little matter which is not indispensable to 
the due development of the author’s meaning. There are, 
however, certain more salient points to which the reader's 
attention should be directed, and these we shall proceed to 
consider. 

First, then, as regards the head of the family. The very term 
implies the exercise of power and authority. Such an exercise is, 
indeed, necessary to the well-being of every society, but in a 
family it is doubly necessary; for there, the hierarchical 
element is strictly inherent—the utter helplessness of infancy, 
and the inexperience of youth, barring even the faintest claims to 
equality among the members of the triad. In whom, however, is 
this authority to rest? Obviously, answers M. Janet, in that 
member who has most force wherewith to guard, and most reason 
wherewith to guide, the family. In these days of wife-beating, 
which almost tempt one to institute a parallel between the nine- 
teenth and the twelfth centuries, when Beaumanoir tells us the 
law allowed a man to beat his wife, ——— he did it moderately, 
it shames us to put forward a pe which our police reports 
prove to beso flagrantly abused. Of all authority, however, force 
1s the ultimate condition, though it should seldom be the principle. 
And with regard to the family, M. Janet very sagaciously 
observes that if this condition a ignored, if the man be not 
recognised as the head as well as the arm of the family—if, in 
him, right go not hand-in-hand with might—he becomes ipso 
facto the drudge and the serf. The husband has no middle 

osition between that of master and that of slave—an alternative 
by no means incumbent on the wife, who, though she be not 
sovereign and supreme, yet is not thereby a servant. An 
imperium in imperio will always be hers—not the less real because 
it is not fenced round with all the chartered prerogatives that 
hedge aking. By thus making good the propriety of vesting 
authority de jure in that member of the family who incon- 
testably possesses the chief conditions of all authority de fucto, 
M. Janet at once combines the assertion of a wholesome principle 
with freedom from all the obloquy which such a plea might 
otherwise entail. But does superior reason accompan 
superior force? Can man claim a monopoly of mental, 
as well as of physical supremacy? Certainly not; but 
there are two kinds of reason. Mind has its sex as well as 
body; and to masculine reason, contends M. Jauct—careful, 
on such delicate ground, to back his opinion by the authority 
of Madame de Rémusat—belongs that larger capacity of taking 
broad, logical, and calm unprejudiced views which is essen- 
tial to the exercise of rule. For our own part, we have 
no doubt that in this diversity of gifts—a diversity not 
of degree, but of kind—vesides the kernel of the whole question 
about woman’s rights, which seems to be forcing itself somewhat 
prominently upon the public mind. Were we disposed to cavil 
at an author who has established such strong claims upon the 
regard of all well-thinking persons, we should be inclined to 
complain of this part of the book as feeble in argument and 
scanty in detail. ‘That woman is not undeveloped man, but 
diverse,” is a fact which agitators, either for the supremacy of 
one sex over another, or for the perfect equality of both, are apt 
to forget—a fact to which M. Janet, we venture to submit, has 
not given sufficient prominence, and which is nowhere brought 
forward with such a fund of beauty and of truth as in the Princess 
of Mr. Tennyson. erage eee | speaking, sex indicates nothing 
more than the primary distinction of beings, as regards their 
respective attributions in the transmission of animal or in- 
tellectual life. In this sense, the man and the woman repre- 
sent the active and the passive principles respectively. In 
chemical language, man is the acid, woman is the base—the 
binary combination of the two is the resultant salt. The energies 
of the one are all expansive, and, as it were, centrifugal—a prin- 
ciple of concentration, a centripetal law of attraction, governs 
the energies of the other. What is this but to say, in plainer 
terms, that the sphere of the one is out-of-doors—that of the 
other, at home, by the fireside? The one must give expres- 
sion to his thoughts in outward acts—the other is essentially 
impressionable, and lives all within. To man the intellect of the 
head—to woman the intellect of the heart. She is prompt 
to judge, because she is quick to feel—where the man ponders 
ol doubts, the woman pounces and decides. Thus is the one 
the fit complement of the other :— 


Seeing either sex alone 
lies 
Nor nor unequal ; 

Defect in cach. 


Thus is a moral balance established between them, which no 
laws can impair, much less improve. Thus, from marriage, the 
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equation of life, do you eliminate all those embarrassing questions 
about rights and privileges which would never have been mooted 
at all if men had borne in mind that ditferences of sex extend to 
heart and head. 

The best illustration of the truth of the principles we have here 
enunciated as to the distinctive functions and attributes of the 
sexes is to be found in the two following lectures, where M. 
Janet portions out to husband and wife their respective spheres 
and duties, and shows how admirably each supplies the deficiencies 
of the other in the great business of their Respite physical, 
moral, and religious training of the child. The more one reads 
this book, the more one is struck with the wonderful sobriety of 
its tone—the art with which the writer has placed a rein on the 
neck of his imagination. He never sinks into the idyl, nor soars 
into the lyric—he keeps throughout to the language of sober 
prose. He never forgets that he is speaking to living men and 
women, who, like himself, are of the earth earthy. e bicker- 
ings of some families do not make him cynical—the calm, still joy 
of others does not make him rhetorical. None of these things 
move him. He exaggerates nothing, and sets down nought in 
malice. In a word, he thinks the thoughts and uses the language 
of one who lives his precepts, and who thereby knows the difli- 
culties which interfere with their application in the weary round 
of our daily life. 

If there is one lecture more than another which we would 
single out for special commendation as the gem of the whole 
volume, it is the fifth, on ‘‘ The Child.” How subtle the analysis 
with which he separates the faults incident by nature to the ten- 
der years of infancy, from those far graver defects with which a 
vicious education warps the principles and weakens the character 
of the future man. A German author, he tells us, divides all the 
rising generation into two classes—the wheedled and the 
whipped. With regard to the former, he had given us in 
his previous lecture some admirable remarks on the error of the 
“learning-made-easy” system of education—if education it can be 
called—which is so prevalent among parents in the present day, 
and which, by professing to make arithmetic amusing, and geo- 
graphy a joy, takes all bone and muscle out of the child’s cha- 
racter, and sends it into the world flabby in principle, and 
impotent of purpose. In his present lecture, his remarks on 
wheedled children are equally sagacious and severe. That kind 
of “ spoiling” which looks with too much tenderness on the faults 
inherent in childhood, he does not defend, but he can easil 
forgive. But there is a far worse kind of “ spoiling,” whic 
grafts upon childhood the faults and follies of maturer age— 
teaching children to ape the manners, the gestures, the grimaces, 
the agg en and the dress of grown-up men and women. 
Surely, there is more than enough of hollowness, vanity, and 
conventionalism in the world, without our endeavouring 
to stain the innocence and destroy the unconscious natural- 
ness of childhood, by making precocious coquettes of our 
girls, and men in miniature of our boys. Affectation, vanity, 
selfishness, and falseness—such are the vices you are plant- 
ing in the hearts of your offsprings—vices which are truly 
dangerous, not only because they make bad children, but because 
they are the earnest of bad men. Never let the child suppose 
that the comme il faut is a weightier maxim of the law than the 
fais ce que dois, or that conventional notions, where there is 
always very little to follow, and a vast deal to eschew, have even 
a tithe of that sanctity which environs the absolute principles 
of goodness and truth. Let your drawing-rooms ring, if they 
must, with the gossip of a coterie, and the illnatured carping and 
backbiting with which society fills up the pauses of an inter- 
mittent conversation; but beware how you expose the sweet 
innocence of infancy to those beste heartburnings and 
petty jealousies which teach it to compare, to envy, and 
despise. Suffer not the cloven foot of evil passions to tread 
the holy ground of childlike innocence. Once destroy that 
naiveté, and you may find to your hurt that a Paradise Lost 
is not always succeeded by a Paradise Regained. 

After the profound sagacity and eloquent language of the 
fifth lecture, the sixth, which treats of ‘The Son,” will seem com- 
— feeble and uninteresting. M. Janet enlarges on the 

euefit which he believes to accrue from the discipline of the 
school and the college, and so passes on to the moral crisis, or, as 
he would rather call it, the tragical crisis, in the life of the son 
—so fruitful, in too many cases, of blighted hopes and sor- 
rowing homes. ‘This he places between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five—the average period at which the son takes up a 
position, and enters upon a career of his own in the world. The 
crowning fact of this crisis is the struggle between the family and 
the world—a struggle in which the family must and ought to 
succumb. For he warns the mother to beware how she inter- 
feres with the satisfaction of that inborn feeling of independence 
which may lead to as grievous disasters if it be unwarily con- 
trolled as if it were wantonly indulged. Natural impulses, 
unnaturally repressed, will sooner or later take their revenge. 
Is it wise or right that the son should keep hold of the mother’s 
apron till he undertakes the management of a family of his own ? 
All this jealous solicitude and fretful tutelage only feeds the 
voleano, and amid the treacherous calm, a day of desolation and 
woe will too probably dawn upon the mater dolorosa. We can- 
not agree with M. Janet when he speaks of honour as the pecu- 
liar loadstar and governing principle of youth. We believe that 
the prominent feature of that age might be best described in 


the words of the text—“ Your young men shall see visions.” It 
is essentially an age of illusions. Not as yet has hope lost its 
halo, or mirth its melody. Grudge not the brief span. The 
time will soon come when the slamberer shall be roused to 
encounter the stern realities of the battle of life. If honour 
were his only shield, we fear he would come off sadly maimed. 
In the love of family, however, in the veneration for family ties, 
our author justly discerns a principle of good which will carry 
him safe through every danger, and give him nerve to overcome 
every temptation. Nothing can be better than the way in which 
M. teu points out the wholesome check which the recollec- 
— home ordinarily exercise upon the impetuous career of 
outh. 

‘J The seventh lecture, on “ The Girl,” amply redeems any defi- 
ciency, either of interest or argument, which might be alleged 
against the sixth. We confess we approached it with strongl 
preconceived notions; and they were fully borne out by M. Janet's 
arguments. The qualities which constitute a woman’s charms 
come under the three categories of form, mind, and heart— 
qualities of which the relative merit assumes an order the in- 
verse of that in which they arrest observation. We must refer 
the reader to the book itself for all that relates to personal and 
moral attractions. Especially noteworthy are his remarks on the 
responsibilities which beauty imposes. On the intellectual cul- 
ture of girls, M. Janet’s opinions are so severe that he is at pains 
to mask his batteries by the honoured names of Cousin and 
Topffer, Madame de Rémusat and Madame Necker de Saussure. 
It is here that we find ourselves completely of the same mind as 
M. Janet. Instead of directing a girl’s education so as to give 
her internal resources, which may fit her to discharge the duties 
of a wife and mother, it would appear as if all the business of 
life were ended (where in reality it begins) by the publication of 
banns. Till that “ auspicious event” takes place, the girl is 
dragged through a kind of novitiate of seductive arts, which are 
only valued in proportion as they bring forth the orange blossom. 
With a smattering of geography and history, French and Ger- 
man, with a vast parade of music, dancing, and drawing—acquired, 
too frequently, from no > ee motive than the effect they may 
produce upon others, without any regard to real self-improve- 
ment—the poor girl is thrown into the matrimonial mart, as 
eligible an article as money and millinery can make her. Even 
were it admitted on all hands that the “ whole duty of woman” 
consists in the art of ‘‘ husbandry,” such a miserable, superficial, 
and rotten system of education would be as much a blunder as it 
assuredly is, under any hypothesis, a crime. We would 
have mothers to understand that all this veneering is cal- 
culated to defeat the end they have in view. If you wish your 
Augusta to win the place of “ Senior Angler,” you must bait 
the hook with choicer viands than the flimsy kickshaws which 
you dignify by the name of accomplishments. It is fearful to 
think of the thorns and briars which must hereafter choke 
the path of life, when the seeds of education are cast in a spirit 
of falsehood and guile as fatal to all moral worth as it is incom- 
patible with the smallest approach toward sound intellectual 
culture. 

We have not left ourselves space to comment on the three re- 
maining lectures. Suffice it to say that our author rises rather 
than sinks as he reaches theconclusion of his task—the last lecture, 
in particular, being a noble and energetic protest against certain 
tendencies hostile to family life, which are alleged to be prevalent 
in the nineteenth century. We ought not to omit mentioning 
that M. Janet shows consummate tact in giving the go-by to cer- 
tain topics of peculiar delicacy, which less able writers might have 
found it difficult to elude in treating such a theme as La Famille. 
To use the words of a French critic—“ Il a tout dit sans avoir 
rien A regretter. Ila été compris de tous ceux pour lesquels il 
parlait, sans avoir rien appris & ceux qui ne devaient pas le com- 

rendre.” We learn from the same quarter that this course of 
ectures is to be followed, this year, by another, before the same 
audience, on Le Bonheur. We wish the lecturer God speed. 
Strasburg is fortunate in possessing within her walls a man who 
devotes the dignity of the professorial chair and the earnestness 
of youth to the maintenance of time-honoured principles which 
are bound up with all that is holiest in our nature and loftiest in 
our aims. 


MODERN SOCIETY IN ROME.* 


{ie is nothing like a preface for damaging an author. By 
entering into a statement of the objects he has had in view, 
and of the manner in which he has sought to attain his aim, 
he affords his readers data by which to judge his performance, 
and out of his own mouth to condemn him if he has failed to 
render his execution equal to his intention. This is just what Mr. 
Beste has done. He informs us that he has endeavoured to bring 
Roman society and the condition of the Roman people vividly 
before the mind of the reader, and that, in order to do so without 
outraging probabilities, he has been obliged to place the family of 
his heroines on such a footing of intimacy with Roman princes 
and diplomatists as peculiar circumstances secured to himself, 
but which English traveilers can scarcely ever attain. After 
receiving this piece of information, we felt a certain degree of 


* Modern Society in Rome. By J. Richard Beste, Author of the 
“Wabash.” Londo: 


mn: Hurst & Blackett. 1856. 
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the proper awe which the introduction to so favoured an 
individual could not fail to inspire; and, moreover, we were 
afraid that it would be scarcely treating his book with 
due respect to read it in an arm chair and in our usual 
before-dinner attire. Composed, however, by the reflection 
that the author was not personally present, we ventured 
to proceed to the next am ae h, in which we read that, 
“in the political portions of the narrative, the author has 
stated some matters that cannot be generally known, but that he 
has not stated anything that he aid not know to be true.” He 
goes on to say that the events he has described, and which 
occurred between the first day of the year 1848 and August, 1849, 
cannot, as “ the Zimes newspaper shows, with its usual thorough 
appreciation of the wants and aspirations of the world,” be of 
mere ephemeral interest. We were not, by the way, aware 
that the Zimes, in addition to its other qualities, possessed the 
attribute of omniscience. But to go on:—“‘ We may have 
marred that interest,” says the modest author, “by our 
want of artistic talent in relating them, but if this is not a 

d novel, it is something more. We could almost give our 
authority for every incident—whether social or political—for 
every sentiment expressed by any of our characters which the 
reader may think worth noting. Our labour has been one of 
memory rather than of invention. But this notwithstanding, we 
still hope that our volumes may be not less attractive, even to 
the mere novel reader, than they would be if all they contain 
were not actually true.” 

After having said this, it does strike us as a little peculiar 
that Mr. Beste should have considered it necessary, twice in the 
first volume, five times in the second, and seven times in the 
third, to state in a foot-note, with regard to some anecdote or 
other which he has been relating—‘“a fact”—* this actually 
occurred”— we record facts”—‘ all these words were really 
spoken by Cardinal Antonelli.” Our readers will naturally ima- 
gine that the “facts” which required this special confirmation 
must have been important ones, and perhaps, of so appa- 
rently improbable a nature as to render a voucher of their 
truth necessary. They may judge how far they are right in their 
supposition. The words “ really spoken” by Cardinal Antonelli 
arethese:— Iwish youwouldask your Lord Palmerston if he ever 
reads anything against England in the Giornale di Roma? I never 
permit anything to be published against the English Government, 
and the English Government ought to treat us with the same cour- 
tesy.” The other important “ facts” are as follows :—That some 
men dressed as glaziers went to the palace of the new Minister 
of Police, and telling the porter that the prince had sent them 
to repair the staircase sashes, took them out of the frames and 
carried them away. Again Cardinal Antonelli said, apropos of the 
opposition which the bestowal of territorial titles on the English 

oman Catholic bishops would excite— We have been assured 
of the contrary, and your Lord Minto and Lord Russell have 
themselves sanctioned the plan; but if I could think so, we 
would make them archbishops and bishops of St. George or 
St. Mary ; we would give them the titles of their chapels, or the 
names of the patron saints of their parishes. This would answer 
our purpose just as well; we only wish to carry on our religious 
system.” Further, the Bishop of Avignon, just before the Po 
made his escape from Rome, sent him the pyx which Pius VII. 
had on his breast when he was borne away a prisoner to Valence, 
and it was this circumstance that decided Pius IX. to fly to Gaeta. 
Another “ fact” is that an Italian once fought a duel with General 
D’Aspre, who made a dash at his opponent's nose, and cut it off; 
and that when the Italian stooped to pick it up, in the hope that 
it might be made to grow on his face again, D’Aspre put his boot 
on it, and crushed it. Again, when General Oudinot was besiegin 
Rome, he used to roam about the new fortifications, disguise 
asa Roman peasant. We are also solemnly assured that a 
servant-maid was killed at a window of the Sermoneta Palace 
by a shot from the French cannon. And finally, when a cer- 
tain Lord Chancellor heard of the elopement of one of his 
wards in chancery, he said, calmly sipping his tea, ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Slowman, such things will happen now and then. Have you 
seen this infamous article, eee | alterations in the practice of 

e will not affirm,” says Mr. Beste, 
“who was Lord Chancellor at the time; but we do vouch for 
the words in which his Lordship received the first information 
of the elopement of his ward.” 

Having thus jotted down the facts which Mr. Beste conceives 
to be so important and improbable as to need confirmation, we 
proceed to discuss the political portions of the work, in which 
the author says he has stated “some matters that are not gene- 
rally known.” It is our own fault if we have remained ignorant 
of them until the present moment, since there is not one which 
is not to be found in the pases of Farini’s History of Rome ; and 
Mr. Beste might as well have had the grace to acknowledge that 
that writer is the authorit, which, he says, he “ could almost have 
on for every incident.” Butif he had admitted this, it would 

ave been placing in the hands of his readers an instrument they 
might have employed against himself—one with which the 
might have shorn off the stolen feathers he has decked himself 
with, and in which he had hoped proudly to strut his little day. 
We cannot, however, allow him to deceive any one into the belief 
that it is from his own intimate knowledge of the events which 
took place in Rome during the siege, that he has drawn materials 
for his story. He owns, indeed, that his labour has been one of 


memory rather than of invention. We can only regret that his 
memory has not served him better with regard to some of the 
circumstances which he has written down from recollection, not of 
the events themselves, but of Farini’s account of them. Nor 
can we withhold our indignant protest against the manner in 
which he has garbled the Roman writer, in the vain hope that, 
by slightly altering the way in which his sentences are arranged, 
he might be able to pass them off as his own. Can any one 

the following passage, and doubt for a moment that it has been 
stolen, thought for thought, if not word for word, from the source 
to which we have referred? Preparations are being made for the 
defence of Rome :— 

A committee (says Mr. Beste) was appointed to superintend the erection of 
barricades in the streets ; others saw to the repair of the walls of the town, 
by adding ay oe and by cutting loopholes. A member of the Assembly 
and a = ar leader were named to organise and arouse every division of the 
city. ose who could make speeches were appointed to address the multi- 
tude from _ its erected in every square. Horses and arms were coll 
The pay of all soldiers was increased. Pensions were granted beforehand to 
the Ll and families of all who should fall in the defence of the city. 
Householders were directed to keep their houses, and shops, and hotels ever 
open for the convenience of the combatants. All were forbidden to enter or 
to leave the town without a written permission from the Minister of War. 
Father Gavazzi, who had been == fet out of prison, called upon all priests 
and monks to be ready to give the consolations of religion to the combatants. 
Some ladies provided linen for the wounded ; and Saffi requested all nuns in 
convents to do the same, and to put up prayers for the success of the Roman 
arms, 


This is what Farini says on the same subject :— 

In the mean time the work went bravely on—parapets and ramparts were 
raised, and loopholes made in the walls; in every rione (division) of the city, 
a deputy of the Assembly and a captain of the people were appointed to take 
command of the multitude, and summon them to arms when the bells of the 
Capitol and Monte Citorio should sound the alarm; a committee of barri- 

es, consisting of the three deputies, Cernuschi, Caldesi, and Cattabene, 
were charged to take care that the ground within the city should be disputed 
inch by inch; the orators of the assembly were directed to place pulpits in the 
squares, and by their harangues to animate the people to the combat; shops, 
houses, and palaces, were to be kept constantly open for the use of the com- 
batants. Demands were made for horses and arms... . the pay of the 
soldiers was raised, and pensions secured to the families of those who should 
lose their lives in defence of Rome. Padre Gavazzi invited priests and monks 
to aid the combatants with their spiritual services; some ladies, with the 
Princess Belgioiosio at their head, went about p ing succour for the 
wounded; nuns were requested, by Saffi, to make ly linen bandages, and 
to pray to the God of armies. The government of the police was committed 
to the minister of war, and he consigned the charge to Captain — who 
prohibited both inhabitants and strangers from passing out or in at gates 
of the city without his express permission. 


We might have selected a quotation from Mr. Beste’s novel 
which would have been a far more literal rendering of Farini 
than the one we have given, but we preferred this as an excel- 
lent specimen of the manner in which he glosses over his appro- 

riations by giving a sort of schoolboy’s abstract of the text. 
We have yet to justify the graver charge we have brought 
against him of misstating and garbling facts; but we have only 
room for a single instance—namely, that he mixes up together 
events which took place on the 5th, 6th, 7th, 24th, and 29th June, 
and makes them all occur on the same day. Our readers may 
satisfy themselves of the truth of our statement by comparing 
pp. 216, 217, and 218, of the third volume of the novel, with 
pp. 212 and 181 of the fourth volume of the English translation 
oF Farini. 

We should not have considered it worth while to give so 
much space to this hybrid production, had it not been that, when 
an author professes to write a work which he affirms to be some- 
thing more than a good novel, it is right to examine into the 
validity of his claims upon our notice as an historian. But 
the preface and the postscript, apart from the tale itself, would, 
we think, be enough to convict the author of inability to fill the 
office he has endeavoured to assume. When we find a man 
presuming to settle the vexed question of Italy, as though 
there were no easier problem to solve, provided statesmen 
would but take his view of its bearings, we do not think that 
any one possessed of common sense will be likely to attach 
the slightest weight to his opinions on any other subject 
whatever. 

On the acknowledged fictitious portion of the novel, we have 
hitherto said nothing. It will be easy to dismiss it in a few 
words. Mr. and Mrs. Ogelthorpe go to Rome with their 
daughter Mary, and their niece Caroline, a rich ward in Chancery. 
They are sumptuously lodged in the Sermoneta Palace, the 
upholstery of which is minutely described—they give balls, where 
may be seen all the créme de la créme of Roman society—and a few 
English characters are introduced, amongst whom there is no 
lack of vulgarity, notwithstanding the handles tacked to their 
names. A young Italian duke falls in love with Caroline's face 
and fortune; and as the Chancellor forbids the marriage, she 
elopes with him from Rome to Gretna Green, where she is 
married, and we hear no more of her. Mary has two lovers—a 
Piedmontese marchese and an Englishman. She is wounded in 
the arm by a pistol-shot, let off at random ; and on her recovery, 
the Piedmontese proposes to her, is refused, and is immediately 
afterwards got out of the way by being killed in the siege of 
Rome. ‘This leaves the coast clear for Horace Enderby, who is 
more successful in his suit. So much for the plot. As regards 
the style, we give the following instance :— 

“Come, Mary,” said her father, on the following morning to his daughter, 
“let us to church, to offer our visit to Rome to the Almighty, and to pray 
Him to accept and sanctify it. Your mother will go later to the nei i 
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church of the Gesi; but I should like to methodise your first impressions of 
Rome. Let us go forth together.” 

Having given this sample of the author’s own wares, we have 
said more than enough of this feeble, insipid, and every way 
worthless production. 


UNORIGINAL POEMS.* 


HE prevalent distaste for poetry is confirmed and aggravated 
by the publication of such poems as these. The fire of 
British genius, though sunk at present in embers and ashes, is 
not extinct. It will one day revive, and flame forth to cheer, 
warm, and inspirit many hearts which now believe it to be burnt 
out for ever. Not only, therefore, are dull verses useless, weari- 
some, and irksome, but, in spite of pure sentiments and good 
intentions, they are likely to prove positively injurious, by acting 
upon the public and upon the publishers either as wet blankets 
or as ex plosive annihilators, to prevent the true fire from breaking 
forth. ‘There are indications, in most works of this kind, of con- 
scious mental feebleness ; but the writers generally labour under 
the grievous mistake of supposing that good moral intentions can 
compensate for intellectual incapacity. They beguile them- 
selves with the notion that their writings will do good. As well 
might they expect a crooked and ill-shot arrow to reach the 
tarvet. 

The word “ Original” is sadly misapplied in the title-page of 
the volume before us; for in its contents nothing is indigenous 
either in spirit or in form. Miss Milligan’s description of The 
Poet Heart exhibits her own utter inahaity to sustain the poetic 
character :— 

Faltering, confused, the notes expire, 

The weak hand sinking drops the lyre ! 
Almost they catch those sweetest sounds, 
The star-song heard beyond earth’s bounds, 
Almost give back the dying fall, 

But the almost—loses all. 

In the greater number of her pieces, the poetess falls far below 
this too favourable estimate. Tor instance, in her First Vision, 
she begins with an imitation of Lord Byron’s complimentary 
strains, and adds :— 

But years have passed, and thou i 
I have beheld her, 
I know that she cannot retain 

Such brightness. Time hath quelled her. 


There are more than fifty compositions of this kind. Some 
of them inform the public that Miss Milligan has friends who 
have blue, and others who have chesnut-coloured eyes—that 
the seasons “ came and went” in her time, just as Pollok long ago 
informed us that they ‘“‘came and went” in his time—that she 
cherishes very ardent good wishes for dear boys who go to sea, 
and for dear girls who stay at home, as well as for ‘“ Cousin 
Fanny,” and a host of mothers and babies. In the course of 
these descriptions, benedictions, and eulogies, poor Milton, 
Cowper, Campbell, Wordsworth, James Montgomery, and other 
British poets, all suffer desecration in their turn from Miss Mil- 
ligan’s appropriating and depreciatory faculties. 

The only verses in the first part of this volume which bear 
traces of native thought are those by Mrs. Milligan; and several 
of her translations from the Italian, in the second part, are sufli- 
ciently correct, graceful, and true, to bear advantageous com- 
parison with previous versions of good reputation. 

Specimens of Miss Milligan’s translations may be taken almost 
at random, for it is really impossible to do them injustice. In 
Ingeborg’s Lament, she thus apostrophizes :— 

Billow, thou blue, 

Swell not so high, o’er thee he flew. 
Shine, stars, and say 

To him the way! 


In the Castle and Cottage, she thus describes the inmate of 
“a castle high and great :”— 
His pomp and splendour keeping, 
A Lord you there may see ; 
But when [ soft am sleeping, 
Ah! so cannot do he. 


In Korner’s Prayer during the Battle, the repeated phrase in 
broken English, ‘‘ Father, thou lead me,” and “ Father, thou 
bless me,” afford sufficient proof of the writer’s inability to render 
the idioms of one language by those of another. Many of these 
translations have the air of being ‘“ done into verse” from literal 
English translations, and not from the originals. The want of 
power over language is as evident in the author’s versions, as 
incapacity for invention is in her own compositions. It is much 
to be desired that she should console herself for her perfect and 
complete literary failure, according to her own prescription, and 
henceforth— 

In every homely duty, 

See a sweet ideal beauty ; 
for, unquestionably, the gifts of poetic conception and of poetic 
expression have alike been withheld from her, ‘To the fairy-land 
of poetry she is 

Led by no angel, guided by no star. 


Poetry such as hers may tend to soften and refine the sentiments 


* Original Poems, with Translations from Meondinacion and ether 
Poets. By Sophia London: Hurst and Blackett. 1856. 


of the writer’s domestic circle, where fond partiality and gratified 
affection will approve and applaud every effort to please; but 
no mother’s oid or pastor's sanction can rescue daring dulness 
from its doom, when once it oversteps the safe threshold of 
home, and shows its puny pennon in the field of competition. 

In condemning Miss Milligan’s verses, we wish to be under- 
stood as condemning all poetry of the same class. We earnest] 
hope that the example of her failure, or the fear of critical casti- 
gation, may prevent other poetizers from appearing within the 
precincts which she has so rashly invaded. 
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Current accounts are received, and interest allowed on balances. 
£5 per cent, interest is at present allowed on deposits, with ten days’ notice of 
withdrawal, on sums of £10 and upwards, 
(By Order) MATTHEW MARSHALL, Jun., Manager. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Secretary. 


and 


Threadneedle-street, April 28, 1856. 
ERTH CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rector—Rev. J. A. Sellar, M.A. Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
Apply to Rev. J. A. SELtar, Stormont House, Perth. 


V IDHURSI, SUSSEX.—The Rev. F. Gilbert White, M.A., 
\ Oxon, occupying a good house in this healthy and beautiful little Town, will be 
ready, at Midsummer, to receive as Private Pupils a few Boys between the ages of six 
and fourteen, who will be considered as members of his own family, Terms moderate. 
Address, The Rev. F. Gilbert White, Midhurst. 
There is daily communication with the a and South Coast Railway at 
Chichester, and with the South Western at Godalming. 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m, to 10 pat, (for 
gentlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
in Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures delivered daily at 12, 
2, and 4, in the morning, and 4 past 7 in the evening, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S., F.E.S., 
and at } past 8 by Dr. Kau. Admission, One Shilling. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brrp’s Patent.)—An 

agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a prophylactic against 
diarrhwa, dysentery, and cholera.—In canisters, price 2s. 6d, each.—Wholesale agents: 
Barclays’, Saslinalon-cheest; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditcb ; 
Turner’s, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


Shortly will be published, 8vo, 
MAxS MORAL NATURE: or, the Mental Laws through 
which we feel and conceive the Good, the Right, the Great, and the Beautiful 
in Human Conduct. By Henry Hatrorp Vavauan, Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 
London: Joun W. Parxgr and Son, West Strand. 


RENCH BOOKS.—W. JEFFS, Foreign Bookseller, 15, 

Burlington-arcade, and 85, King’s-road, Brighton, established in 1832, continues 

to RECEIVE every NEW FOREIGN WORK as soon as published, Catalogues, one 
stamp. 


Now ready, One Volume, 8vo, 6s, 
a la PHILOSOPHIE de HEGEL. Par A. 


Vera. 
“La meilleure introduction & la Philosophie de Hegel.”—Revue des Deux-Mondes, 
“ We strongly recommend his Introduction to those who are about to commence a 
serious study of Hegel.” —Atheneum, 
W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller, Burlington-arcade, and 85, King’s-road, Brighton. 


EMOIRES COMPLETS ET AUTHENTIQUES DU DUC 

DE SAINT-SIMON, Nouvelle édition collationneé soigneusement sur le 
manuscrit Original, avec le consentement de M. le Duc actuel de Saint-Simon, qui en est 
seul propriétaire. Par M, Cugrugn, Maitre de Conférences & I’Ecole Normale 
Supérieure de Paris. 

— une Notice de M. Sarnre-Beuve de l’Académie Frangaise, et une table 
alphabetique complete des matiéres, é spécialement pour cette édition, Les 
Editeurs ont adopté trois formats pour répondre & tous les besoins et & toutes 
les fortunes :—1°, Format grand in-Svo papier superfin collé, tiré a cent exemplaires 
numérotés, avec un portrait authentique de l’auteur, 20 volumes, prix brochés 300 
francs ; 2°. Format in-8vo ordinaire, en trés-beau papier, avec le portrait de l’auteur, 
20 volumes, prix brochés 80 franes; 3°, Format in-18 Anglais, 12 jolis volumes, prix 
brochés 24 franes. 

La collation des Editions précédentes sur le manuscrit original et unique a relevé 
un nombre considérable d’erreurs et d’altérations, qui se trouveront corrigées dans 
l’édition que nous annongons, 


Les souscriptions aux deux éditions in-Svo sont recues dés maintenant a Paris Ala . 


librairie de MM. L. Hacuerre et Cis, Rue Pierre-Sarrazin, No. 14; et & Londres 
chez les principaux libraires. 
Le premier volume de chacun des trois formats sera mis en vente le 15 mai courant. 


Just published, Three Volumes, 8vo, price £2 2s, 
WE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. History. 
By Joun Loturor Motiey. 

“Tt is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate criticism; written in a 
liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply interesting.”— Atheneum, 

“ His ‘ History’ is a work of which any country might be proud,”— Press, 

“Of the scope and general character of his work we have given but a languid con- 
ception, The true merit of a great book must be learnt from the book itself,”— West- 
minster Review, 

“Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of historical documents necessary to the 
composition of his work.”—Leader, 

“Mr. Moreey’s VOLUMES WILL WELL REPAY PERUSAL,”—Saturday Review, 

“It abounds in new information.” — Examiner. 

“This is a really great work. It belongs to the class of books in which we range 
our Grotes, Milmans, Merivales, and Macaulays, as the glories of English literature in 
the department of history. ... Mr. Motley’s gifts as a historical writer are among 
the highest and rarest.” —Nonconformist, 

London; Joun Cuarman, 8, King William-street, Strand; 
Cuarmaw and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 
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This day is published, one volume, Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
HAT IS TRUTH? or, Revelation its own Nemesis. 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London : Joun Cuipmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


SSAYS ON STATE MEDICINE. By H.W. 
Rumsey, F.R.C.S. 
London: Cuvurcnitt, New Burlington-street. 


Second 


Now ready, with Maps and Diagrams, price 12s, cloth 4to. 

EMOIR OF THE CHOLERA AT OXFORD in the Year 

1854; with Considerations suggested by the Epidemic. By Henry W. 

Actanp, M.D., F.R.S., F.B.G.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Lee’s 

Reader in Anatomy, Radcliffe Librarian, Physician to the Radcliffe Infirmary, and to 
the Oxford Board of Health in 1354, &c. 

London: Joun and Joun Henzy and James Parker; 
Oxford: Joun Henry and James Parker, 


SABBATH WREATH. A ‘hank-giving Memorial of 
Sabbath Rest and Privileges Preserved. Dedicated to the 300,000 Sabbath- 
school Teachers of Great Britain. By B, Scott, Hon, Sec. of the Working Men’s Edu- 
cational Union. Price 1s. 6d, cloth. 
Nispetrs; SEELEYS; Wakps; and through all Booksellers, 


In Feap, 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
MWE RIVULET; a Contribution to Sacred Song. 
T. Lyncu. Author of “ Memorials of Theophilus Trinal,” ec. 
London: Brown, and Lonemans. 


By Tuomas 


On Thursday, the 15th inst., price 3s., will be published, 
UNE. A BOOK FOR THE CUUNLRY IN SUMMER TIME. 
By H. T. Srainton. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loyemans, 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
ERVILLE. A ‘Tale. By the Rev. H. 8. M. Hupert, M.A., 
Rector of Santon-with-Santon Downham. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 


Lately published, in Two Vols, Post 8vo, price 14s, 
x. ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. By Anna Mary 
OWITT. 

“A lively, glowing, and individual picture of foreign scenery and manners..... 
No book, perhaps, has been published fuller of written pictures than this since the 
‘ Letters from the Baltic.’ ”"—Atheneum, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Garen, and Lonemans. 
NEW TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
In 2 vols, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 21s. 
| Ve OF A JOURNEY TO THE EASI, in the Autumn of 
1854. By Witt1am Beamont, Esq., Corresponding Member of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Jerusalem. 
London: Loneman, Browy, Green, and Loyemans, 
Next week will be published, price 10s, 6d., Second Edition. 
| be STITUTES OF METAPHYSIC: the Theory of Knowing 
and Being. By J. F. Ferrrer, A.B., Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy, St. Andrews. 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Just published, price 6s, 6d. 
r HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the 
r 


Cambridge: and Co.; London: Bett and Datpy. 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS: being a Supplement 
to the “ University Calendar” for the year 1856. With lists of ordinary degrees, 
and of those who have passed the previous and theological Examinations, 
CONTENTS: 

Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships. fay, 1855.—Theological Examination Papers, 
October, 1855.—Carus Greek ‘Testament Prize, October, 1855.—Crosse Scholarships, 
November, 1355.—The Ordinary B.A, Degree. January, 1856.—Craven Scholarship. 
January, 1856.—Moral Sciences Tripos. February, 1856.—Chancellor’s Medals. 
February, 1356,—Bell’s Scholarships, February, 1356.—Natural Sciences Tripos. 
January, 1856.—Previous Examination. March, 1356.—Theological Examination. 
April, 1356.—Theological Examination List, October, 1855.—List of Ordinary Degrees, 
January, 1856,—Previous Examination List, Lent Cerm, 1856.—Theological Exami- 
nation List. Easter, 1856. 

Cambridge: De1guton, and Co.; London: Bett and Daupy. 


Recently published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
sawons ON THE LORD’S PRAYER and other Subjects. 
J By Cuarves Parsons Reicnet, B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and late Donnellan 
Lecturer in the University of Dublin, 
Cambridge: Macmitian and Co.; London: and Danpy. 


MR, RUSKIN’S PAMPHLET ON THE EXHIBITIONS, 
. This day is published, price Sixpence. 
OTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES exhibited in the 
Rooms of the Royal Academy and the Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
No. 1856, Ruskin, M.A., Author of “Modern Painters,” “Stones of 
Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c, 
London: Saurrn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill : and sold by all Booksellers. 
THE NEW NOVEL, 
On the 15th will be published. 
ERVERSION; or, THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 
OF INFIDELITY, A Tale for the Times, In Three Volumes, 
CONTENTS, 
Chap.18.—A Mormon Ménage. 
»  19.—The Champions or Pro 
» 22.—Attorney and Client, 
» 23,—The Trial, 
» 26.—The Island of the Blest, 
ith, 


Chap. 3.—The German Teacher, 
» 6.—Life in Barracks. 
»  7.—Prophets unveiled, 
» 8.—Tutors and Undergraduates. 
» _9.—Ultra Protestants of the Town. 
1L.—Anglo-Catholics of the Suburb. 23,—Doubt and Faith. 
» 12,—Free Thought at Oxtord. » 29,—From Darkness to Light, 
Chap. 30.—Death at Scutari. 
London: Sauru, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 


Seven Volumes, 2s, each, or 42 Parts, 4d. each, 
NSTRUCTOR; or, Progressive Lessons in General Knowledge. 
With Questions for Examination, 
Vol. I. Tales, Conversations, and Easy Lessons from History. 
IL, Houses, Furniture, Food, and Clothing. 
ILL, The Universe; Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms; and Human 


Form, 
IV. Book of the Calendar, the Months, and the Seasons, 
V. Descriptive Geography, with popular Statistics, 
VI. Elements of Ancient History, 
Vil, Elements of Modern History. 
London; Joun W, and Sow, West Strand, 


NOW READY, MAY NUMBER. 


No. VI. of the 
T. JAMES’S MEDLEY: or, Fiction, Facts, and Fancies, from 
the Roadside of Life. CONTENTS : 


TI, Rags and Ragged Schools. 


IL. Fishing at Windsor. 
ILL, A Leat from a Log of Forty Years VIL. The Little Mermaid. Part I. 
Ago. VILL. Whose Fault was it that Kars 
IV. A Visit to Norway, Fell? 
Jonn Mitcuett, Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old Bond-street. 
NEW WORK ON TURKEY. 
This day, Two Volumes, post 8vo, 21s. 
ETTERS ON TURKEY: deseriptive of the Country and its 
Inhabitants—the Moslems, Grecks, Armenians, &c., the Reformed Institutions 
Army, By M. A, Usicint. 
Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S MEMOIRS, 
On Saturday next, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
N EMOIRS LEFT IN MS. BY THE RIGHT HON, SIR 
ROBERT PEEL, Bart. 
Part. L., On the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER ON THE CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL, 
This Day, 8vo, 1s. 

PEECH, DELIVERED BY HENRY, LORD BISHOP OF 
EXETER, on Monday, 21st April, 1856, on the Motion of the Lord Chancellor, 

that the CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL be read a Second Time. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. J.J. BLUNT. 
Now ready, 8vo, 9s. 6d, 

| ISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE 


CENTURIES, By the Rev. J. J. Buvyt, late Margaret Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge. 


V. In Memoriam. No. II. 
VI. Philip IL. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS OF 
THE OLD AXD NEW TESTAMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity, 4th Edition, 
0, 9S. 


DUTIES OF THE PARISH PRIEST. A Course of Lectures 
delivered to the Students at the University of Cambridge. Post 8vo, [Just Ready. 
CONTENTS: 


Pastoral Conversations. 

Scriptural Argument for a Ritual, 

The Rubrics and Canons. 

True Position of the Parish Priest as a 


Ministerial Character of St. Paul, 
Reading of the Parish Priest. 
Composition of Sermons, 

Schools. 


Parochial Ministrations. Churchman, 
Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 
Just Published, 


THE FOLLOWING NEW PAMPHLETS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


N THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, especially 
with the History of England, by Jonny Hopexty, Barrister-at- 
ice 1s, 6d. 


FIRE INSURANCE DUTY AND A SUBSTITUTE. 
Price 4d.; and 
THE MEMOIR OF A MOUND AND A MONUMENT, by 


Henry Barser Beavmonr. Price 6d. 


THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK, by the Author of “A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam.” Price 1s. 


“ONLY-:” a Tale. Price 1s.; and 


A SIMPLIFIED CHURCH CATECHISM, for the use of 
Village and Sunday Schools, by the same Writer. Price 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen copies, 
R. Wriaut, Boookseller, &c., 60, Pall Mall. 


New Burlington-street, May 10. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR MAY. 


ANDERINGS AND ADVENTURES IN THE HIGH ALPS. 
By Aurrep Wits, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Post 8vo, with 


HE OLD GREY CHURCH. A Novel. 


rel. By the Author of 
“ Trevelyan,” “ Marriage in High Life.” Three Volumes, 


[Vow ready. 


ISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS from the Foundation 
of their Empire to the Present Time. By Professor Creasy, Professor of 
History at University College, London, Two Volumes, Svo, with Maps sail 
Now ly. 


Ivy. 


TMHE CROWN WARD. A Novel. 


By. Boyp, 
Esq., Author of “ The Duchess,” and “ The Cardinal,” 


Three Volumes. 
(Just ready, 


v. 


ISTORY OF RICHARD CROMWELL AND THE RESTO- 
RATION OF CHARLES Il, By M. Gvizor, Author of “ History of Oliver 
Cromwell.” Two Volumes, Svo, 28s. 
“It is impossible to read this calm and noble work without feeling its unconscious 
pathos. Mr. Guizot here shows us the last act of a great drama, terrible in interest 
and tragic at the close.” —Atheaeum, 


vi. 


LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYNDHURST: 
vindicating the Israclitish Authorship of the Sinaitic Inscriptions against the 
incorrect observations in the Rev. Arthur Stanley's new work, “Sinai and Palestine.” 
By the Rev. Caaztes Foxsrer, B.D. Author of “The One Primeval Language.” 
8yo, 5s. (On Monday. 


London; Bantusy, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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NEW WORKS. 


1 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRESPON- 
DENCE. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russert, M.P. 
Vols. VIL. and VIIL., with Portraits, Vignettes, and Index. Price 21s. 


yemorns, &e., of J AMES MONTGOMERY. By 
Joun and James Everett. Vols. V.and VI. Post 8vo, 


Portraits, 21s. 
*,* To be completed in One more Volume, which is now in the Press. 


R. VEHSE’S MEMOIRS of the COURT, ARISTO- 
CRACY, and DIPLOMACY of AUSTRIA. Translated by Franz 
DemazeER. 2 vols., Post 8vo, 21s. 


4. 


EV. C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY of the ROMANS 
under the EMPIRE. Vols. IV. and V.—Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius. Price 32s. 


HERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY: 

An ASCENT of MONT BLANC, by a New Route and without 

Guides. By the Rev. C. Hupson, M.A., and E.S. Kennepy, B.A. Post 
8vo, Map and Plate, 5s. 


Luz in the TRENCHES before SEBASTOPOL. By 
Major WuitwortH Porter, Royal Engineers. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


7 


IRBY and SPENCES INTRODUCTION to 
ENTOMOLOGY. Seventh and cheaper Edition; with new Appendix. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
8 


HE LOVER’S SEAT: KATHEMERINA; or, 
Common Things in relation to Beauty, Virtue, and Truth. By 
Keyetm Henry Diesy. Two Vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 


HE MARVELS and MYSTERIES of INSTINCT ; 
or, Curiosities of Animal Life. By G. Garratt. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


10. 


Ts MYSTERY; or, EVIL and GOD. By the Rev. 
Joun Youne, LL.D., Author of “The Christ of History.” Post 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 
11. 

RESY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEER- 

ING. New Edition, revised: brought down in a Supplement to the 

Present Time. 8vo, with above 3000 Woodcuts, price 63s. The SUPPLE- 
MENT separately, 10s. 6d. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY. 


eos: An Attempt to demonstrate a Central Law in 
Nature. Post 8vo. [In a few days. 


XIII. 


J UNE: A Book for the Country in Summer Time. By 
H.T.Srarstox. Feap. 8vo, price 3s. [On Thursday next. 


‘HAKSPEARE'S ENGLAND: A Sketch of our Social 
\) History during the Reign of Elizabeth. By G. W. Tuornsury, 
Author of “ History of the Buccaneers.” 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

(On Friday next. 


Xv. 


PLEMISH INTERIORS. By the Author of “A Glance 
behind the Grilles of Religious Houses in France.” Feap. 8vo. 
a few days. 


xvi. 


COMPLETION OF THE “TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY.” 
In 25 Volumes, price Five Guineas in cloth. 


N ESSAY on the LIFE and GENIUS of THOMAS 
FULLER: With Selections from his Writings. By Henry Rocers. 
Forming Vol. L. (2s. 6d.) or Parts 101 and 102 (1s. each) of the “ Traveller's 
Library;” and completing the Series. [On the 31st inst. 
*,* A classified Catalogue of the contents of the “Traveller's Library” 
may be had next week of Messrs. Longman and Co., and of all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY ADDED TO THIS 
LIBRARY, WILL SERVE TO INDICATE ITS CHARACTER. 


Macaulay's England, Vols. 3 and 4. 
2500 Copies. 
Froude’s History of England. 
Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell. 
Buckingham’s Court of the Regency. 
Oliphant's Transcaucasian Campaign. 
Madame Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage. 
After Dark. By W. 
Rachel Gray. By Kavanacu. 
The Last of the Arctic Voyages. 
Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics. 
Louth’s Wanderer in Arabia. 
Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover. 
Street's Architecture in Italy. 
Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane. 
The Rivulet. By T. T. Lyncu. 
Knights and their Days. By Dr. Doran. 
Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America. 
Gallenga’s History of Piedmont. 
Fergusson’s Hand-Book of Architecture. 
Labarte’s Hand-Book of Art. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
Woods’s Campaign in the Crimea. 
Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses. 
Douglas’s World of Insects 
Memoirs of Sydney Smith. 
Inside Sebastopol. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Lewes's Life of Goethe. 
Marsden’s Christian Churches. 
Hamley’s Story of the Campaign. 
Kingsley’s Heroes of Greece. 
Porter’s Residence in Damascus. 
The Newcomes. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Liddell’s History of Rome. 
Prescott’s Philip the Second. 
The Englishwoman in America. 
Our Tent in the Crimea. 
Blunt's Early Church History. 
A Londoner’s Walk to the Land's End. 
Our own Story.——Sibert’s Wold. 
Alexander's Life of Wardlaw. 
Burton’s El-Medinah and Meccah. 
Montalembert’s Future of England. 
Milman’s Latin Christianity. — 
Butler's Ancient Philosophy. 
Sandwith’s Siege of Kars. 
Gosse’s Holiday at Tenby. 
Essays. By Davip Masson. 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs; and an ample supply is 
ried of all the principal New Works as they appear. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
AND 76, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoars Savitt and Janes Acton Epwanps, at their Office, 
4 Covent-garden. the Coun: ; and Published by 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


and Som, at 445, West Strand, the came 
, 1856. 
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